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FRENCH TRETEAU: ENGLISH TRESTLE 


CHARLES H. LIVINGSTON 


ASTON PARIS proposed as etymon 
of OF trestel, Mod F tréteau, a Latin 
*transtellum, diminutive of trans- 

um, ‘cross-beam’ ;! and this is essentially 


e explanation given in nearly all the- 


pter etymological dictionaries. It is gen- 
ally accepted that the vowel in the first 
llable of *franstellum (VL *trastellum) 
as undergone an unusual modification: 
>e. The dictionaries have also ap- 
oved of Darmesteter’s solution of this 
egularity. The element trans of *transtel- 
m, he says,? must have been treated as 
he word trans (adv. and prep.) itself, 
hich became tres. Bloch-Wartburg? 
ates that tréteau instead of *trateau (or 
*trastel) is probably due to a substitu- 
on of prefix on the pattern of numerous 
ords beginning with tres. 
Antoine Thomas, however, considered 
is alteration of the initial syllable to be 
tirely improbable. To explain OF 
pstel, he resorts to a contamination be- 
yeen tristegum, a word used by late Latin 
thors (St. Jerome, Gregory of Tours, 
.) to indicate the “‘troisitme étage 
ne maison,” and L transtrum, ‘cross- 
. A diminutive, tristellum, etymon 
1 Romania, III (1874), 240. 


* Traité de la formation des mots composés dans la 
gue francaise (2d ed., 1894), p. 93. 


*0. Bloch-W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire éty- 
ogique de la langue francaise (Paris, 1932). 
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of trestel, was formed, therefore, on *tris- 
trum instead of on transtrum. He points 
out that it is on the “‘troisiéme étage od 
les transtra qui supportent le toit, sautent 
aux yeux.’’* Thomas seems to have con- 
vinced Meyer-Liibke, for the latter places 
tréteau under L tristega (pl.), ‘Oberstock,’® 
pointing out that the a>e in the first syl- 
lable of previously proposed *transtellum 
had not been satisfactorily explained. 
Nevertheless, Thomas’s etymology is very 
complicated and seems highly improbable. 
He takes us to the roof of a house to ac- 
count for tréteau defined as ‘ais porté sur 
quatre pieds servant 4 soutenir une longue 
table.’ Some of the dictionaries, in their 
uncertainty, mention both the explana- 
tion of Paris-Darmesteter and that of 
Thomas. A new investigation of tréteau is, 
I think, in order. 

Although Mod F tréteau is defined gen- 
erally as an ‘ais porté sur quatre pieds,’ 
the early mentions of trestel in French and 
English which give any clue to its form 
indicate that it had three feet. A Latin- 
French glossary of the fifteenth century 
notes: “‘tripos:trestel vel estal.”® Wright 


4A. Thomas, Mélanges d’étymologie francaise 
(Paris, 1927), p. 202. 

5 Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (3d ed.), 
No. 8856. 

6 Aug. Scheler, Glossaire roman-latin du zxv® siécle 
(Anvers, 1865), p. 51. 
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and Wiilcker list in their volume of old 
vocabularies: “‘tristellus anglice trestell’’ 
(fifteenth century); “Hic tristellus:a 
trestylle’’’ (fifteenth century), neither of 
which is precise. Du Cange, however, 
defines “‘tristellum:idem quod trestellum, 
fulerum mensarium, tripedis species, Gall. 
tresteau,”’ which is confirmed by an item 
in the ME Promptorium parvulorum (ca. 
1440), p. 503, No. 1 (cited by the OED): 
“‘trostyle : tristellus : tripos.”’ 

In English, where the literal and basic 
senses of early French words often persist 
to a surprising degree, we have a series of 
texts and dictionary definitions (cited by 
the OED) which show that the word 
trestle continues to mean an article with 
three feet, a stool, seat, or support: (1552) 
trestle, tripus—‘“‘which hath thre fete’’; 
(1561) “‘a three-footed board or trestle’; 
(1570) “a tristil, tripes’’ ; (1656) “‘trestle, tri- 
pus, a three-footed stool or anything with 
three feet, a trevet”’ ; (1795) “the plank and 
the bar were supported on five of the 
tressels or tripods’’ ; (1828) “‘tressel, a frame 
to support a scaffold, made of three feet.”’ 
Trestle is also a term of English heraldry. 
The earliest example cited by the OED is 
of 1610: “three trestles argent.’’ Parker’s 
Glossary of heraldry (1894) explains it as 
follows: ‘‘Tressel, a three-legged frame to 
support a table, borne chiefly by branches 
of one family.” The first mention of our 
word (irussels) in the OED as a four- 
legged article is in a text of 1823. 

French references are less specific than 
the English ones. The fifteenth-century 
gloss cited above (cf. n.6) does define 
trestel as ‘tripos.’ A passage from Perce- 
forest (fifteenth century) found in Littré 
(tréteau), makes it clear that a trestel was 
a seat of some kind. Boyer (1727)® has: 
“tréteau, s.m. Piéce de bois longue et 


7 Anglo-Sazon and Old English vocabularies (Lon- 
don, 1884), I, 617, No. 33; 723, No. 33. 

8 Dictionnaire royal frangois-anglois et anglois- 
francois (ed. 1727). 
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étroite soutenué de trois ou de quatre 
pieds, et qui sert 4 porter des tables, des 
eschaffauts, etc., a trestle.” It is to be 
noted that the Latin equivalent of our 
word in glosses is constantly tristellum 
and there is no trace of *transtellum. 
This accumulation of evidence justifies us 
in supposing that the initial syllable of OF 
trestel goes back to the Latin prefix tri or 
the vernacular tre rather than tres) 
( = trans). The second part -stel of trestel 
then remains to be explained. 

Godefroy (Dictionnaire de Vancienne 
langue francaise) lists a word estal with the 
primary sense ‘pieu, poteau.’ Among the 
variant spellings we find one example of 
estel and two of estiel, none of them oc- 
curring in rhyme. Estel is so used, how- 
ever, in a passage of a thirteenth-century 
fabliau,® not recorded by Godefroy. The 
context finds Barat, the arch-thief, climb- 
ing over the rafters in Travers’ house in 
search of the bacon assumed to be hang- 
ing there. The text is from MS Bib. Nat. 
f. fr. 837: 

210 Baras ou point n’ot de raison, 
Lerres fu angoisseus et fel, 
Tant oirre de baus en estel 


Qu’il est venuz au hardeillon 
214 Ou il vit pendre le bacon. 


Verse 212 is approximately the same in} 
two other manuscripts: Berlin, Hamilton 
257: ““Rampe tant de bauc en estel’’; Bib. 
Nat. f. fr. 19152: “Rampa tant de bauc en 
astel.’”'° In the other manuscript, Berne 
354, the verse seems to have been altered 
and our word omitted: “Va tant tres et 


chevrons ranpant’”’ (:soduiant). It is 
evident that estel in our passage has about 
the same sense as bauc, ‘beam,’ and che- 


*Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil général des 
fabliauz, IV, 93: Barat, Haimet et Travers, vs. 212. 

10 This MS was executed in the northern part of 
France, according to Edmond Faral, Le Manuscril 
19152 du fonds francais de la Bibliothéque nationale 
(Paris, 1934). Besides, the fabliau was written in the 
Artois (cf. J. Bédier, Les Fabliaux [1927], p. 440). 
Initial as- for es- is not uncommon in MSS and texts 
of the north and northeast. 
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vron. Since the rhymes of the fabliau are 
exact, estel in rhyme with fel must have a 
closed e (e).!! An explanation of estel will 
have to account for the e in estel and the 
ie in estiel, as well as the relationship of 
these words to estal of like sense. 

For Bloch-Wartburg, OF estel, ‘pieu, 
poteau,’ is of “origine douteuse, peut- 
étre emprunté de francique *stihhil.”’ He 
says nothing about estiel. Dauzat merely 
speaks of OF estel, ‘pieu,’ ‘‘peut-étre 
germanique.” The Dictionnaire général 
says more positively of OF  estel: 
“d’origine germanique,”’ without further 
explanation. Gamillscheg!* believes that 
OF estel and estal are ““Nebenforme” of 
an OF esteil, ‘poteau,’ which Godefroy 
lists as a separate word. He suggests that 
estal, estel, and esteil are all back forma- 
tions from OF estalon, estelon, ‘pieu, po- 
teau, piéce de bois,’ which he derives, in 


= turn, from OF estelle (var. astelle), ‘Holz- 


stuck, Splitter.’ But it is difficult to see 
how estalon can be a derivative of estelle, 
(astelle) and how estel and esteil can be 
back formations on either estalon or 
estelon, ‘pieu, poteau,’ which seem rather 
to be regular diminutives of estal and 
estel. Cf. another diminutive, OF estelet, 
‘sorte de poutre’ (Godefroy, 2 examples). 
Esteil, ‘poteau,’ is related by Meyer-Liibke 
(REW, No. 8255) to a Germanic stikils, 
‘Stachel’ (cf. It. steccolo). The conclusion 
of all this is, I think, that OF estal, estel, 


The word esteur is used by Gille le Muisit of 
Tournai: ‘‘Ne nuls n’avoit d’esteux devant son lit, s'il 
n'estoit priestres, et chou estoit de blans estrains’’ 
(cf. A. Scheler, Etude lericographique sur les poésies de 
Gillon le Muisit, p. 65). Scheler says: ‘‘D’aprés le gloss. 
de l'édition, ‘nattes’; pourquoi ne serait-ce pas 
‘chaises’ ?"’ Godefroy notes the use of hestal, hetal 
(estal) in the sense of tripes; cf. also tripos: trestel vel 
estal (n. 6 above). Esteuzx in our passage may then also 
have the meaning of tripes, or three-legged stool. At 
any rate, the plural esteux seems to confirm a sing. 
estel with closed é. 


: 2A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue francaise (Paris, 1938), under étalon. 

13 Etymologisches Wérterbuch der franzdsischen 
Sprache (Heidelberg, 1928), under étalon (2). 
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estiel, have not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Latin, OHG, and MHG seem to offer 
no acceptable etyma for these words. 
The solution of the problem is to be 
found, I think, in a LG idiom. Mid Dutch 
has:!4 
1. stale, m. and f.; also stael, m., stake, stem, 

stalk, handle of tools, etc. 

2. stele, m. and f., handle of tools, stem of 
plants and fruits, tree-trunk. 


MLG seems to have possessed: 

1. stale, equivalent of ME stale, stalk of a 
plant, rung of a ladder, handle; leg of a chair 
and other household furniture. 

. stel, stael, equivalent of OE stel, ME stele, 
stake, stalk, handle; cf. E Frisian séél, stael, 
translated ‘Stock, Stechen,’ by Gamill- 
scheg.!® 


- The ME words are represented in Mod E 


(cf. OED) as ‘stale,’ and ‘steal’ with a 
variety of meanings, partially obsolete. 
Mod Dutch descendants are staal and 
steel. 

It will be seen that these LG idioms 
(and English) have two series of words of 
related meanings, one with stem vowel 
a, and the other with stem vowel @. It is 
nearly always difficult to choose definitely 
between these idioms in fixing an etymol- 
ogy when the forms are nearly alike. 
There is, however, a definite indication 
that our OF words estal and estel were 
borrowed from Old or Mid Dutch (stale, 
stele), with which the Romance vernacu- 
lar of the northeast was in direct and 
close contact. OF estaliere in texts of 
1282 and 1289 (God.), ‘étalier, parc, 
établissement de pieux et de perches fait 
au bord de la mer pour tendre des filets,’ 
is evidently a formation on OF esfal, 
‘pieu, poteau,’ as is also estalee (type 


4Cf. E. Verwijs-J. Verdam, Middelnederlandsch 
Woordenboek ('s Gravenhage, 1885-1929). 

15 Cf. Stratmann, A Middle English dictionary (Ox- 
ford, 1891); Verwijs-Verdam; Frank, Etymologisch 
Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (1912), under 
staal; Gamillscheg, under étalon (4). 
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-ata) in the same sense, in a text of 1395 
(Du Cange).’* One of the meanings of 
Mid Dutch stale is: ‘a stake used in the 
stretching of fish nets in traps’ ;!” cf. Mod 
Walloon estalez, Namur astalez, ‘planchet- 
tes qu’on attache 4 une corde pour pécher’ 
(Grandgagnage) (cf. OF estelet, ‘sorte de 
poutre’). Modern Picard patois possess a 
word étau, ‘souche morte et coupée & 
quelque distance de la terre’ (Corblet); 
etau (variant etou), ‘souche morte coupée 
au ras du sol’ (Le Dieu). These Picard 
patois forms may represent OF estal and 
are close in sense to Mod Dutch dialectal 
staal, ‘tronk, wortelblok van een dunnen 
afgezaagden boom’ (stump of a thin 
sawed-off tree), itself a descendant of 
Mid Dutch stale.'* OF estel, ‘beam, chev- 
ron,’ in the passage of the fabliau cited 
above, may be compared to Mid Dutch 
stele (Verwijs-Verdam), ‘stam van boo- 
men’ (tree-trunk); cf. also in modern 
Picard patois éieu, ‘poteau, étangon’ 
(Le Dieu). 

OF estalon and estelon, ‘poteau, pieu, 
piéce de bois’ (God.), are then normal 
derivatives of OF estal and estel, ‘pieu, 
_ poteau,’ with diminutive suffix -on; cf. OF 
estelet, ‘sorte de poutre.’ The unaccented 
a of the penult of estalon which was 
formed on estal, after a in this position >e 
in older French, is a sign of its later for- 

1% Of. OF paissiere, OProv paissiera, ‘fish trap,’ 
formed on the stem of L pazillum, ‘pieu’ (cf. Romania, 
XXXVII [1908], 128); OF buchiere, ‘fish trap’ = 
Ger. *buk, ‘tree trunk’ + aria (cf. Rev. ling. rom., 
XIV [1938], 237f.). Du Cange has estalaria (n.d.), 
estalarius (1279), stalaria (n.d.), stallatia (n.d.)— 


all in the sense of OF estaliere and which may be ex- 
plained as varied Latinizations of it. 


17Cf. Verwijs-Verdam, stale; “Staak. In het bij- 
zonder een staak of dunne paal, waaraan de visschers 
gewoon zijn hunne netten en fuiken vast te maken en 
waarmede in een water een gedeelte ter vischvangst 
word afgezet."’ 


18 Cf. Frank, p. 654, staal. 


19 The criteria set by Valkhoff to determine French 
borrowings from Dutch (Etude sur les mots francais 
d'origine néerlandaise) include special relationships in 
sense between the Dutch word and the French word 
and also ‘‘si le mot emprunté se retrouve en wallon ou 
dans un dialecte du nord de la France”’ (p. 39). 
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mation. Likewise, the unaccented e of the 
penult of estelon was retained, since it was 
formed on estel after the completion of the 
elimination of the unaccented vowel in 
this position in the older language. 

We still have to account for the vari- 
ant form estiel (God.) of estel. The e of the 
latter represents evidently the long e of 
Mid Dutch stele. The ¢ of estel was in all 
probability assimilated in the popular 
speech to the common diminutive ending 
-el with open e. A like assimilation took 
place in VL or older OF in many words: § 
aisselle, ancelle, maisselle, paissel, seel, etc., | 
in which we should expect to find ety- 
mological ¢.2° This assimilation was so 
complete as to leave but very few words 
in -el in the literary period (fel, ele, chevel). 
Besides, in French words borrowed from 
Dutch, an unusual ending tended to fall 
into familiar patterns, and we often see 
variant forms of the same Dutch etymon.” 
The ending -iel in estiel (God. 2 examples), 
variant of estel, is proof, I think, that 
estel (<Mid Dutch stele) had a variant 
estel in which the ¢ was modified by as- 
similation to the diminutive ending -¢l. 
An -tel merely represents the dialectal 
diphthongization of ¢ in closed syllable, 
characteristic of regions of northeastern 
France, where -iel for the diminutive 
ending -¢l is a decided feature.” It is cer- | 
tain, therefore, that estel and estel both 
existed in Old French. 


20 Schwan-Behrens, Gramm. de l’ang. frang., § 41R. 
2 This appears from a study of Dutch words 
taken over into French, in Valkhoff. The French thus 
adapted a number of such words to the diminutive in 
-et, -ette, which is merely an approximate equivalent in 
sound; cf. also magquerel, magquereau (pp. 186-87). 


22 Of. G. Paris, La Vie de Saint Alexis (Paris, 1872), 
Pp. 269; Romania, XVII, 557, XVIII, 214, XIX, 77. 
According to Suchier, Aucassin et Nicolette (9th ed.), 
p. 60, this diphthongization points to Hainaut, Cam- 
brai, Maubeuge, Namur, Liége. Present-day patois 
have it, sporadically in the Picard region, currently in 
_ Wallon. One of the two examples of estiel in Godefroy 
is from the Fablel dou dieu d'amours, localized in 
Hainaut. In the text as presented (Foerster) by the § 
unique manuscript, ¢ > ie in closed syllable is fre- 
quent. The phenomenon takes place especially be- 
fore l, r, and s. 
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The word which combines with tre (L 
tri) to form OF frestel, is undoubtedly OF 
estel, variant of estel (<Mid Dutch 
stele). These words mean, in the passages 
recorded, ‘pieu, poteau, chevron.’ Mid 
Dutch stele signifies ‘handle of tools, stem 
of plants and fruits, tree-trunk.’ A cog- 
nate word, MLG stale, had a sense ‘leg of 
a chair and other household furniture.’ 
Mid Dutch stale, of which stele is a paral- 
lel form, must also have possessed this 
sense, since we have a compound driestal, 
‘een stoeltje op drie pooten, krukje’ 
(Verwijs-Verdam), and also a corre- 
sponding adjective dre-, dristalich (Verwijs- 
Verdam). Besides, OF estal meant ‘tripes’ 
in its own right.?* This seems to be the 
sense of estel (esteux) in the passage cited 


(n. 11 above) from Gille le Muisit. Late . 


Latin tristellum, trestellum, is then merely 
a close rendering of tre ( = fért) + estel 
= trestel. 

The historical grammars devote but 
little space to the development of Latin 
prefix tri in French. Meyer-Liibke (Gram- 
maitre, II, § 540) gives only two examples 
of Latin words compounded with ?i, 
which have left traces in French: tripedes 
[sic]>trépied; _trilictum>treillis.4 To 
these we may add trichila>treille; triden- 
tem, which has a numerous representation 
in the patois (REW, No. 8896); and 
trivium, likewise represented in several 
patois and numerous place names. Latin 
tri had considerable vitality in VL and in 
OF: cf. trifolium>trefeuil; trimensem> 
tremois; trimodia>OF tremuie, Mod F 
trémie; trimaculum>tremail; tripalium> 
travail. In another place I have shown 
that OF trebuc, ‘trap,’ <tri + Ger. *buk, 

"= Cf. Godefroy estal:tripes:hetal (Ollila patella); 
tripos:trestel vel estal (cf. n. 6 above). Several cases not 
in Godefroy show the same sense: Mervelles de Rigomer, 
vss. 2437, 9149, hiestal; Montaiglon et Raynaud, I, 
226, vs. 184, hestaus, where the sense of supports for a 
table is indicated by the context. 


*K. Nyrop (Gramm. hist. de la langue frang.) 
does not seem to have mentioned either the Latin 
prefix tri or French tre. 
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‘log, tree-trunk,’ since the trap was con- 
structed of three logs.% A systematic sur-' 
vey of the modern patois would show tre 
in composition in many words, for ex- 
ample: Anjou trebechet (type tri+bec), 
‘sorte de houe 4 deux cornes (l’instrument 
devait avoir primitivement trois cornes)’; 
trebecher, ‘user du trebechet’ (Verrier et 
Onillon); Poitou trebesche, ‘fromage d’une 
forme triangulaire’ (Favre); Lorraine 
trékegnate, ‘support d’une charrue,’ which 
must originally have had three points 
(keugnat) and which served to hang up a 
plow (Zéliqzon; REW, cuneatus: Picard 
kéftet, French cognée); Surselvan (Swiss 
Grisons) travuers (type tri + furciu), 
‘fourche & trois dents’ (REW, No. 8900); 
etc. 

These examples of VL tri, tre, F tre, 
suffice to indicate that their use was wide- 
spread and popular and that in composi- 
tion they nearly always preserved their 
identity. A compound tre + estel>trestel 
followed the example of trepied, tremors, 
tremail, trefeuil, trebuc, in which no suf- 
fix was employed. Besides, Mid Dutch 
driestal (cf. Ger. dreifuss), ‘three-legged 
stool,’ may have served as a pattern for 
OF tre + estel. Diez** had already pro- 
posed Mid Dutch driestal as etymon 
of trestel, tréteau, which, however, was not 
acceptable for phonological reasons. There 
cannot be such objection to tre + estel> 
trestel. 

An OF trestel>ME trestle as a result of 
the shift of accent to the first syllable and 
resulting compression.”” Mod F tréteau is, 
of course, a normal development of OF 
trestel. 


BowpoIn CoLLEGE 


25 Revue de linguistique romane, XIV (1938), 237 f.; 
cf. trébuchet. 

28 F. Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romani- 
schen Sprachen (3d ed.), p. 433. 


27D. Behrens, Zur Lautlehre der fransdsischen 
Lehnwérter im Mittelenglischen (Heilbronn, 1886), pp. 





CERVANTES Y PERO MEXIA 


CARLOS CASTILLO 


S BIEN sabido que la Silva de varia 
lecién de Pero Mexia (1499?- 
1551) se public6é por primera vez 
en 1540' y que desde esta fecha hasta 
mediado el siglo XVII obtuvo un éxito 
ruidoso no sélo en Espafia sino en toda 
Europa, habiéndose vertido al italiano, al 
francés, al alemdin y aun al flamenco. 
«Veintiseis ediciones castellanas (y acaso 
hubo mds) estampadas no sdélo en la 
Peninsula sino en Venecia, Amberes, y 
Lyon, apenas bastaron a satisfacer la de- 
manda de este libro candoroso y patriar- 
cal, que fué adicionado desde 1555 con una 
quinta y sexta parte de autor anénimo.»? 
Cervantes, quien segtin su propio de- 
cir era «aficionado a leer, aunque sean los 
papeles rotos de las calles,»* sin duda hubo 
de conocer la Silva en alguna de tantas 
ediciones que pululaban por Sevilla, Ma- 
drid y Valladolid antes y después de su 
cautiverio en Argel. Imprimiéronse, en 
efecto, innumerables ejemplares desde 
siete afios antes de su nacimiento hasta 
cincuenta y siete después de su muerte, 
siendo la tltima edicién conocida la pu- 
blicada en Madrid en 1673 por Mateo de 
Espinosa y Arteaga. Al releer con esmero 
no s6lo la Silva sino los Coloquios del eras- 
mista Pero Mexia, saltan a la vista su 
afinidad de pensamiento, comunidad de 
ideas y gustos, con Cervantes, siendo rela- 
tivamente facil el sefialar coincidencias 
1 Para una lista de ediciones en castellano cf. J. 
Deloffre, «P. Mexia: historia de Carlos V,» Revue his- 
panique, XLIV (1918), 558-59. 
2 Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (Madrid, 
1930), II, introducci6én, xxxvii; cf. J. A. van Praag, 


«Sobre la fortuna de Pero Mexia,» Revista de filologta 
espafiola, XIX (1932), 288-92. 


3% Don Quijote, ed. critica Rodriguez Marin, I 
(Madrid, 1916), 301. 
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verbales y barruntar la filiacién de algunos 
pasajes cervantinos.‘ 

Confrontemos, por ejemplo, dentro del 
concepto del matrimonio, los t6picos re- 
ferentes a la edad e igualdad de los con- 
trayentes. Cervantes recomienda que el 
esposo tenga diez afios mds que la esposa, 
y, en efecto, asf lo declara el enlutado del 
Persiles, alegando las mismas razones que 
da Pero Mexia: : 

Esta presta resolucién de mi sefiora la 
bautiz6 Rubicon en deshonra y menosprecio 
suyo, como si la hermosa Ruperta no huuiera 
tenido padres que se lo mandaran y obliga- 
ciones precisas que le obligaran a ello, junto 
con ser mas acertado ajustarse las edades entre 
los que se casan: que si puede ser, siempre los 
afios del esposo con el ntimero de diez han de 
llevar ventaja a los de la muger, 0 con algunos 
mas, porque la vejez los aleance en un mismo 
tiempo.® 

El encabezamiento del capftulo xiv del 
Libro II de la Silva reza: «De que edad y 
de que gesto y hazienda deue el hombre 
buscar y escoger la muger, para se casar, 
y la muger el marido: segun lo escriuen los 


Philosophos antiguos.» Y ya en el texto | 


del capitulo se hallan coincidencias como 
ésta: 

... la ley de Aristoteles que la muger sea veynte 
afios menor que el marido, yo no la aprueuo, 
saluo la autoridad de tan gran varon, porque 
vemos, que quando llega el hombre a sesenta 
afios, puesto que pueda engendrar, las mas de 


las vezes, si de alli passa, es con tantas en- © 


fermedades y pasiones, que si la muger queda 
entonces en quarenta, es antes carga y con- 
4 Cf. Américo Castro, El Pensamiento de Cervantes 


(Madrid, 1925), pags. 26n., 116n., 132, 183, 199 n., 
216, 337 n., 371 n., 373 n., 377 n. 


5 Persiles y Sigismunda, ed. Schevill y Bonilla 


(Madrid, 1914), II, 158-59. 
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goxa, que marido ni consuelo. Pero quando es 
poca la diferencia, casi a un tiempo se morti- 
fican los afetos, son los propositos y volun- 
tades mas conformes, no siendo la edad muy 
desygual. No contradigo, que no sea bien que 
el hombre sea de mayor edad, pero no en tanta 
cantidad: bastarle ha, que fuesse de ocho o diez 
afios de diferencia. ... ® 


Obsérvese que Rubicén en el pasaje del 
Persiles «era var6n viudo que tenfa hijo 
de casi veintitin afios,»’ y recuérdese la 
tragedia del Celoso extremefio y la del 
Viejo celoso: éste «es un setent6n que se 
casa con quince,»® y aquél también lo es, 
aunque Cervantes pierde la cuenta y al 
fin de la novela pone equivocadamente 
ochenta en vez de setenta.® La esposa del 
extremefio anda en los quince. 


En cuanto a igualdad dicele Teresa a_ 


Sancho: 


—Eso no, Sancho, casadla con su igual, que 
es lo mds acertado, que si de los zuecos la 
sacdis a chapines ... y de una Marica y un tia 
una dofia tal y sefiorfa no se ha de hallar la 
mochacha, y a cada paso ha de caer en mil fal- 
tas, descubriendo la hilaza de su tela basta 
y grosera.... Medfos, Sancho con vuestro 
estado ... no os querdis alzar a mayores, y ad- 
vertid al refrdn que dice: Al hijo de tu vecino 
limpiale las narices y métele en casa.'® Por 
cierto que seria gentil cosa casar a nuestra 
Maria con un condazo o con un caballerote 
que cuando se le antojase la pusiese como 
nueva, llaméndola de villana, ... el casarla de- 
jadlo a mi cargo; que ahf esté ei hijo de Juan 
Tocho...y con éste, que es nuestro igual 
estaré bien casada ... y no casdrmela vos en 
esas cortes y en esos palacios grandes adonde 
ni a ella la entiendan, ni ella se entienda.™ 


® Silva de varia lecién (Anveres, 1603), pig. 316. 

TII, 159. 

8 Comedias y entremeses, ed. Schevill y Bonilla 
(Madrid, 1918), IV, 151. 


* Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, II 
(«Clasicos castellanos,» T. XXXVI [Madrid, 1917]), 
90, 167. 

‘© Rodriguez Marin interpreta: «Casar y com- 
padrar, cada cual con su igual.» 


1 Segunda parte, cap. v; Don Quijote, IV, 126-28. 


Pero Mexia, en el capftulo arriba citado: 


En lo que toca al linaje y riquezas de la 
muger, refran era antiguo, contado entre los 
dichos mas notables de los siete sabios de 
Grecia: Busca muger que sea tu ygual. Cuyo 
autor dizen que fue vno de los dichos siete, 
llamado Pitaco. El qual siendo preguntado por 
vn mancebo, que de dos casamientos que le 
trayan, el vno con su ygual en linaje y en 
bienes, y el otro que le hazia ventaja en todo, 
qual escogeria: el Pitaco le respondio, que 
donde estauan los nifios jugando hallaria res- 
puesta. El otro fue se adonde los nifios estauan 
trompando, y alli al proposito de sus juegos 
oyo dezir al vno dellos: Cada vna cosa con su 
ygual. Declarando Erasmo esta sentencia, lo 
entiende tambien vor ygualdad de las edades, 
como en lo que hablamos del estado y bienes, 
Plutarco, en el tratado de como se han de criar 
los hijos, aconseja que no case el hombre su 
hijo con muger mas rica y de mas estado que 
el, diziendo que el que casa y toma deudo con 
los que son de mas calidad que el, cobra 
sefiores y no parientes: y que la muger rica si 
casa con pobre, nunca le sale la soberuia del 
cuerpo, y por la mayor parte son las tales in- 
domables, y menosprecian a sus maridos.'? 


Tratando de linaje y virtud en el Persiles 
dfcele Clodio a Arnaldo: 


Mira que los reyes estan obligados a ca- 
sarse, no con la hermosura, sino con el linage; 
no con la riqueza, sino con la virtud, por la 
obligacion que tienen de dar buenos sucessores 
a sus reynos. Desmengua y apoca el respeto 
que se deue al principe, el verle coxear en la 
sangre, y no basta dezir que la grandeza de rey 
es en si tan poderosa, que yguala consigo mis- 
ma la baxeza de la muger que escogiere ... ; 
entre la gente comun tiene lugar de mostrarse 
poderoso el gusto, pero no le ha de tener entre 
la noble. ...!% 


Pero Mexia: 

Por todo lo qual se muestra, que no deue el 
hombre tener puestos los ojos en el interesse 
quando se casa; pero tengo por trabajo, em- 
balde aconsejar esto, porque casi no se procura 

12 Silva, Lib. II, cap. xiv, pigs. 317-18. 

18 I, 176-77. 
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otra cosa: mas a lo menos el rico ninguna fin 
deuria tener a ello, sino buscar muger virtuosa 
y noble. De lo qual fue alabado Alexandro 
Magno, que con ser Rey y muy poderoso y 
rico, se caso con Barsene hija de Artabazo, 
muger pobre y sin hazienda, pero de sangre 
real y muy virtuosa. De lo qual podriamos 
traer otros muchos exemplos muy de notar. 
Assi que el que tiene bienes, no los procure 
tanto, que olvide las virtudes.'4 


El conde Diego de Villasefior en el Per- 
siles: 

No os admire, sefior, lo que oys; creed lo 
que os digo, que no ser4 novedad disparatada 
casarse un titulo con una donzella hijadalgo, 
en quien concurren todas las virtuosas partes 
que pueden hazer a una muger famosa." 


Pero Mexia concluye, diciendo: «Adonde 
ay caridad y virtud, todas las otras desi- 
gualdades se ygualan y conforman.»"® 

En cuanto al t6épico de hermosura y 
fealdad véase lo que dice Américo Castro 
en El Pensamiento de Cervantes.” Con 
todo, Mexia aconseja al var6n casarse con 
mujer hermosa: 
pero de mi parecer, no dexara de buscar el 
hombre la muger hermosa y bien dispuesta: 
porque el gesto hermoso paresce que natural- 
mente todos lo aman: y aunque a esto no tenga 
fin, teniendo respeto a los hijos, parece que 
se deue procurar muger hermosa, pues por la 
mayor parte le parecen los hijos. ...’® 


Recuérdese, a este propésito, que son 
contad{simas las mujeres feas en las obras 
de Cervantes, y éstas no logran casarse. 
Piénsese en Ja Marilonso del Celoso eztre- 
meio, en la Zenotia del Persiles y alguna 
que otra mas.'® 


14 Silva, Lib. II, pag. 318. 

is TI, 94. 

% Silva, Lib. II, pag. 322. 

17 Pig. 377, n. 3. 

18 Silva, Lib. II, pig. 321. 

1* Transcribo integra una cita que de La Fuerza de 
la sangre entresaca Américo Castro: «Pensar que un 
rostro feo, que se ha de tener a todas horas delante de 
los ojos, en la sala, en la mesa y en la cama, pueda 
deleitar, otra vez digo que lo tengo por casi imposible.» 


Tema de gran interés en ambos autores 
es el que atafie al valor del propio esfuerzo 
en el individuo, 0 sea, el encumbramiento, 
mediante la virtud, de los hombres de 
baja estirpe. Aconséjale Don Quijote a su 
escudero: 

—Haz gala, Sancho, de la humildad de tu | 
linaje, y no te desprecies de decir que vienes de 
labradores; porque viendo que no te corres, | 
ninguno se pondré a correrte; y préciate mas | 
de ser humilde virtuoso que pecador soberbio. 7 
Innumerables son aquellos que de baja estirpe | 
nacidos, han subido a la suma dignidad ponti- | 


ficia e imperatoria; y desta verdad te pudiera 


traer tantos ejemplos, que te cansaran. 
—Mira, Sancho: si tomas por medio a la 
virtud, y te precias de hacer hechos virtuosos, | 
no hay para que tener envidia a los que los 
tienen principes y sefiores; porque la sangre 
se hereda, y la virtud se aquista, y la virtud 
vale por si sola lo que la sangre no vale.?° 


Tal es la democrdtica doctrina que 
Pero Mexfa desenvuelve en el capitulo 
xxxvi del Libro II de la Silva, cuyo enca-} 
bezamiento le sirve de epitome: 


Como los que de humildes padres y linajes 7 
nascen, tambien deuen procurar ser claros por | 
si: traense muchos exemplos de hombres, que | 
de baxos principios subieron a grandes estados 
y lugares.”! 


Y como para subrayar el valor del 
propio esfuerzo continta el texto refirién-/ 
dose a los que por él han subido a la dig-7 
nidad pontificia e imperial: ; 
... y aunque fuesse mas cierta [esta regla] de! 
lo que es, no por esso los que de humildes y | 
pobres padres vienen, deuen dexar de se es- 7 
forgar a ser ellos por si altos y conocidos y 
virtuosos. Porque los mas linajes que ay oy, | 
que son tenidos por muy nobles y antiguos, sus | 
principios fueron de hombres que hizieron tales | 
actos de virtud y fortaleza, que ganaron por si § 
claro renombre, y hizieron que sus descendien- | 
tes fuessen Ilamados generosos y hidalgos. | 
Y porque mueve u anima a los hombres a pro- 

20 Segunda parte, cap. xlii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, V, 349-50. 

21 Pig. 448. 
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curar y alcangar una cosa grande, ver que 
otros con menos caudal y aparejo que ellos lo 
alcangaron, quiero ahora yo contar aqui en 
breue compendio las historias de algunos, que 
de muy bajos padres nacidos alcangaron a ser 
muy poderosos Principes y Reyes, o muy claros 
y excelentes hombres en otras virtudes y 
grandezas.?* 


Pero mas alto y mayor lugar es el sumo 
pontificado y vicario de Jesu Cristo, al cual 
han subido hombres de muy baxos linajes.?* 


En el Persiles se corrobora esta doc- 
trina: 

RutiL10:—Yo no soy tan letrado como tu; 
pero alcanzo que los que nacen de padres 
humildes, si no los ayuda demasiadamente el 
cielo, ellos por si solos pocas veces se levantan 
adonde sean sefialados con el dedo, si la virtud 
no les da la mano.?4 


La misma doctrina elucida el Ingenioso 
Hidalgo en los razonamientos que dirige 
a su sobrina cuando ésta le reprende por 
tratar de ser «caballero no lo siendo»: 


... cosas te pudiera yo decir cerca de linajes, 
que te admiraran. ... De los primeros [linajes] 
que tuvieron principio humilde y subieron a la 
grandeza que agora conservan, te sirva de 
ejemplo la casa Otomana, que de un humilde y 
bajo pastor que le did principio, esté en la 
cumbre que vemos ... que solos aquellos pare- 
cen grandes y ilustres que lo muestran en la 
virtud, y en la riqueza y liberalidad de sus 


7 duefios. ...25 


Todo esto nos recuerda vivamente el en- 
cabezamiento ya citado del capftulo 
xxxvi del Libro II de la Silva, el cual con- 


q cluye asf: 


™ De manera que en qualquiera parte que 
>n22ca el hombre, tiene licencia para procurar 
de ser muy grande y muy conccido, con tanto 
ue sea su camino por las virtudes y buenas 
obras, y no lo aparten del camino del cielo.” 


22 Ibid. 
47, 189. 


** Segunda parte, cap. vi; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, IV, 144-47. 


* Pag. 455. 


23 Ibid., pag. 452, 


A veces la identidad de conceptos re- 
vélase en la aplicacién de algin cuento, 
simil, o anécdota en que la coincidencia 
verbal no es una pura casualidad. Asf 
haola Don Quijote refiriéndose al templo 
de Diana y a la fama de Erostrato: 


Tambien viene con esto lo que cuentan de 
aquel pastor que puso fuego y abrasé el tem- 
plo famoso de Diana, contado por una de las 
siete maravillas del mundo, solo porque que- 
dase vivo su nombre en los siglos venideros; 
y aunque se mandé que nadie le nombrase, ni 
hiciese por palabra o por escrito mencién de su 
nombre, porque no consiguiese el fin de su 
deseo, todavia se supo que se llamaba Eros- 
trato. ... Quiero decir, Sancho, que el deseo de 
alcanzar fama es activo en gran manera. ...?” 


Y en términos muy semejantes dice Pero 
Mexia :?* 


Este templo [templo de Diana] tal y tan 
grande qual esta dicho se le antojo a un mal 
hombre de le poner fuego, y assi lo hizo, y 
siendo preso confeso que lo habia hecho no por 
mas de porque quedase fama del, y dize Va- 
lerio Maximo en el titulo de la codicia de fama, 
y Aulo Gelio en el libro segundo, que fue 
mandado con grandes premios, que nadie 
escriuiese su nombre, porque no consiguiese la 
fama que habia deseado, pero aprovecho poco, 
que Solino y Strabon dizen que se llamaba 
Herostrato, y aun era refran entre los antiguos, 
quando alguno procuraba ser conocido y 
sefialado en algun vicio y mala hazafia, dezir 
la fama de Herostrato.?° 


De la reina Artemisa y su consorte 
afirma Don Quijote: 


la reina Artemisa sepulté a su marido Mauso- 
leo en un sepulcro que se tuvo por una de las 
siete maravillas del mundo;*° 


27 Segunda parte, cap. viii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, IV, 177-78. 

28 Encabezamiento del cap. xxxiii, Lib. III: «En 
que se prosigue y acaba la historia de los siete maravi- 
llosos edificios comenzada en el passado capitulo.» 

29 Ibid., pig. 688. Clemencin cita a Estrabén, 
Valerio M4ximo y Solino sin vislumbrar la semejanza 
con el lugar de la Silva arriba sefialado. 

30 Segunda parte, cap. viii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, IV, 182, 
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e igualmente se expresa Mexia: 

Quanto tambien amo Artemisa a su marido 
Mausoleo, testigo es el sepulcro que le hizo, 
llamado del nombre de su marido Mausoleo, 
cuyo labor y grandeza fue tal, que se cuenta 
por una de las siete cosas marauillosas del 
mundo. ...#! 


Hay ciertos casos que bien pudieran 
interpretarse como lugares comunes si no 
fuesen tantas y tantas las coincidencias, 
como por ejemplo la referencia refranesca 
a las alas de la hormiga. Dice Rutilio en 
el Persiles: 

Verdaderamente, nosotros estamos faltos de 
juyzio, pues nos queremos persuadir que po- 
demos subir al cielo sin alas, pues las que nos 
da nuestra pretension son las de la hormiga.** 


aserto con el cual bien puede parangonarse 
el de Mexia: 

... que a estas nuestras hormigas les nazcan 
alas algunas vezes, es cosa tan notoria, que no 
fuera menester dezirlo, pues ya se tiene por re- 
fran, que a la hormiga por su mal le nacen alas, 
porque con ellas el viento la lleva y desba- 
rata.%3 


Mayor acercamiento ideolégico entre 
los dos escritores se nota en cuanto atafie 
a la astrologia. Mexfa confiesa abierta- 
mente su aficién a dicha seudociencia :*4 


... y sobre esta [la astrologia judiciaria] se han 
escrito muchos libros y tratados, que pudiera 
yo nombrar si quisiera, y cans4dose muchos y 
altos ingenios, pero yo no quiero fatigar agora 
el flaco mio en esto, aunque en el estudio y 
exercicio desta Astrologia, y de la que trata de 


3 Silva, Lib. II, pig. 326. 

327, 200. 

33 Silva, Lib. III, pag. 766. 

34 Recuérdese la anécdota recogida por Rodrigo 
Caro en sus Claros varones en letras, naturales de 
Sevilla, repetida por Menéndez y Pelayo (Origenes, 
II, introducci6n, pig. xxxiii): «Habia adivinado Pero 
Mexia por la posicién de los astros de su nacimiento, 
que habia de morir de un sereno, y andaba siempre 
abrigado con uno o dos bonetes en la cabeza debajo 
de la gorra, por lo cual le llamaban Siete bonetes; sed 
non auguris potuit depellere pestem; porque estando una 
noche en su aposento, sucedi6 a deshora un ruido 
grande en una Casa vecina, y saliendo sin prevenci6n al 
sereno, se le ocasioné su muerte.» 


los moumientos y cursos de los cielos (que 
llamamos Astronomia), he gastado harto 
tiempo, solamente sin perjuyzio de ninguna de 
las partes quiero dezir lo que dixo Favorino 
filosofo ... pretendiendo apartar a los hombres 
desta curiosidad. ...*5 


Uno de tantos pasajes en que Cervantes 
nos habla de la influencia de las estrellas es 
el siguiente, entresacado del Persiles: 

Efetos vemos en la naturaleza de quien 
ignoramos las causas: adormecense o entor- 
pecense a vno los dientes de ver cortar con vn 
cuchillo vn pafio; tiembla tal vez vn hombre 
de vn ratén, y yo le he visto temblar de ver 
cortar vn rébano, y a otro he visto leuantarse 
de vna mesa de respeto, por ver poner vnas 
aceytunas. Si se pregunta la causa, no ay saber 
dezirla, y los que mas piensan que aciertan a 
dezilla, es dezir que las estrellas tienen cierta 
antipatia con la complesion de aquel hombre, 
que le inclina o mueue a hazer aquellas ac- 
ciones, temores y espantos, viendo las cosas 
sobredichas y otras semejantes que a cada paso 
vemos.*® 


No seria de extrafiar que Cervantes alu- 
diese a Mexia cuando dice «y los que mas 
piensan ... ,» pues de tales cosas esté re- | 
pleto todo el capitulo xxviii del Libro | 
de la Silva: «En el qual se cuentan algunas 
inclinaciones y propiedades de hombres 
estrafias, y apartadas de las comunes de 
los otros: y primero se dize que sea desto/ 
la causa.» 
El pasaje de dicho capitulo mds a pro-7 
pésito para nuestro objeto acaso sea el” 
siguiente: . 
Cosa es marauillosa de ver y considerar la) 
diversidad de las condiciones y inclinaciones de 
los hombres, y las propiedades particulares | 
que algunos dellos tienen: que como en los 
gestos y disposiciones por marauilla hallaran | 
vn hombre que parezca a otro, assi en las con- 
diciones y abilidades ay muy pocos conformes. 
Hallareys vn hombre que por todo el mundo 
no comera vna cosa, y otros muchos que digan, 


35 Silva, Lib. IV, pag. 825. 
#7, 181. 
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que en todo el no ay otra mas sabrosa, que 
aquella misma que el otro no come... y assi 
cada vno tiene su inclinacion, y condicion 
diuersa y apartada. Lo qual todo es argumento 
de la omnipotencia de Dios, y de su saber infi- 
nito, que tanta variedad y tanta multitud supo 
y pudo hazer. Y segundariamente se conoce, 
quanta fuerga tienen las estrellas y cuerpos 
celestiales sobre las compliciones y inclina- 
ciones de hombre, porque puesto que siempre 
tengan su voluntad y libre aluedrio, segun 
todos afirman, las diuersas disposiciones y 
gestos, y la variedad de las abilidades y com- 
pliciones, y aun tambien las inclinaciones y 
condiciones es causada, despues de la voluntad 
de Dios, por las influencias y impresiones de las 
estrellas y Planetas, como segundarias causas 
y instrumentos, con que Dios es servido de 
obrar en estos cuerpos inferiores.*7 


Se patentiza asimismo igual comunidad 


de ideas en un tépico de suyo muy cer-— 


vantino: las «cosas de admiracién», tema 
muy relacionado con la técnica narrativa 
de Cervantes y con su autocritica. 

Cosas y casos suceden, en el mundo, que, si 
la imaginacién, antes de suceder, pudiera hazer 
que assi sucedieran, no acertara a tragarlos; y 
assi, muchos, por la raridad con que acontecen, 
passan plaga de apécrifos, y no son tenidos por 
tan verdaderos como lo son; y assi, es menester 
que les ayuden juramentos, 0, a lo menos, el 
buen crédito de quien los cuenta; aunque yo 
digo que mejor seria no contarlos, segun lo 
aconsejan aquellos antiguos versos castellanos 
que dizen: 

Las cosas de admiracion, 

no las digas ni las cuentes: 

que no saben todas gentes 
como son.*8 


A la vera de este pasaje no desdicen los 
dos siguientes de Pero Mexia: 


Como ya creo que otra vez tengo dicho, 
consejo es de sabios, que las cosas de admira- 


37 Silva, Lib. I, pags. 154-55. En otros tres capitu- 
los discute Mexia la influencia de las estrellas en el 
hombre: Lib. I, cap, xlii; Lib. II, cap. xl; Lib. III, cap. 
v. Sobre la astrologia en Cervantes cf. Américo Castro, 
pags. 94, 97, 99, 101, 105, 109, 329 n. 


38 Persiles, II, 154. 


cion no las deue hombre contar: pero si hom- 
bre no cuenta cosas grandes, las comunes nadie 
las quiere oyr, aunque no las aya oydo. Y por 
esto yo me atreuo algunas vezes, pero en ver- 
dad jamas escriuo cosa, que no la diga o es- 
criua algun gran varon en letras, o autoridad y 
vida, como la que ahora quiero dezir.* 


Muchos sabios aconsejan, que no cuente 
hombre las cosas de admiracion, porque por la 
mayor parte se duda de la verdad dellas: pero 
quando de lo que se dize, se dan testigos de 
autoridad, sin peligro puede hombre dezir lo 
que ellos cuentan.*° 


Recordando que Pero Mexfa fué, ademds, 
un renombrado historiador cuya caracte- 
ristica es cierta precisién y objetividad 
bastante rara en su época,“ cotéjense las 
citas anteriores con el siguiente aserto ex- 
plicativo de Cervantes: 

Otra vez se ha dicho que todas las acciones 
no verisimiles ni probables se han de contar 
en las historias, porque si no se les da crédito, 
pierden de su valor; pero al historiador no le 
conviene mas de dezir la verdad, parezcalo o 
no lo parezca. Con esta m&xima, pues, el que 
escribié esta historia, dice que Soldino. ...* 


Colinda con éste el tema de la imagina- 

cién, uno de los mds transcendentales en 
toda la obra cervantina: 
... que fué tan intensa la imaginacién de la 
aventura que iba a fenecer, que le hizo sofiar 
que ya habfa llegado al reino de Micomicén, y 
que ya estaba en la pelea con su enemigo; ... y, 
con todo aquello, no despertaba el pobre caba- 
llero, hasta que el Barbero trujo un gran caldero 
de agua fria del pozo, y se la eché por todo el 
cuerpo de golpe, con lo cual desperté don 
Quijote.* 


Mauricio.—Esas son fuergas de la imagi- 
nacién, en quien suelen representarse las cosas 


39 Silva, Lib. II, pigs. 365-66. 

40 Jbid., Lib. I, pig. 124. 

41 Cf. René Costes, «Pedro Mexia chroniste de 
Charles-Quint,’’ Revue hispanique, XXII (1920), 1-36. 

42 Persiles, II, 174. 

43 Primera parte, cap. xxxv; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, III, 96-97. 
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con tanta vehemencia, que se aprehenden de la 
memoria, de manera que quedan en ella, siendo 
mentiras, como si fueran verdades. “4 


Compérese la letra y el espfritu de los tres 
pasajes siguientes de la Silva: 

Y puede la ymaginacion alterarse y moverse 
con estas imagines de las cosas, aunque no las 
tenga presentes, lo qual el seso comun no 
puede, sino teniendolas en presencia. Por lo 
qual es grande y marauillosa la fuerga de la 
ymaginacion: vemos, que el hombre estando 
durmiendo, y reposando todos los sentidos, 
anda la ymaginacion del obrando y represen- 
tando todas las cosas, como si estuviesen pre- 
sentes, y despierto el hombre.* 


Y de otro cuenta que...comengaua a 
ymaginar, y venia a trasponerse y desmayar- 
se en tanta manera, que quedaua sin ningiin 
sentido, y aunque lo pungassen y quemassen 
no lo sentia y asi despues lo despertauan a 
bozes. ... Casi lo mismo cuenta Plinio de vno 
llamado Hermotimo Clazomenio, que mou- 


iendo la ymaginacion se trasponia assi en tal 
manera, que dize el mismo Plinio, que el es- 
piritu se apartaba del cuerpo, y contaba des- 
pues las cosas que veia por las partes por donde 
habia peregrinado.* 


La ymaginacion vemos que torna los hom- 
bres locos, a vezes los hace enfermar, de ma- 
nera que es cosa marauillosa su fuerga y efetos. ” 


Resalta la fuerza de la imaginacién, que 
segiin Pero Mexfa «torna a los hombres 
locos,» en aquel largo y ameno pasaje en 
que el ingenioso hidalgo divisa a lo lejos 
una polvareda levantada por dos manadas 
de ovejas y carneros que a él se le figura 
«cuajada de un copiosisimo ejército que de 
diversas e innumerables gentes viene allf 
marchando.» Y con tanto ahinco lo ase- 
gura, y con tan convincente puntualidad 


44 Persiles, I, 278. 

45 Lib. II, pag. 289. Todo el capitulo viii del Libro 
II trata de «Como la ymaginacion es una de las princi- 
pales y mas fuertes potencias o sentidos interiores; lo 
cual se prueua por exemplos verdaderos, y traense 
algunas historias notables dello.» 

* Ibid., pags. 290-91. 

@ Ibid., pig. 292. 
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lo describe que el bueno de Sancho llega 
a creerlo por el momento: 

Y desta manera fué nombrando muchos 
caballeros del uno y del otro escuadrén, que 
él se imaginaba, y a todos les dié sus armas, 
colores, empresas y motes de improviso, llevado 
de la imaginacién de su nunca vista locura, y 
sin parar, prosiguié diciendo ...** 


Igual valor cobran para nuestro objeto 
los maravillosos «disparates» con que Don 
Quijote puntualiza lo que vié en la cueva 
de Montesinos,*® y sélo nos embarga la 
duda de si lo contemplé en un suefio real y 
natural, rendido por la fatiga del descen- 
so, o a través del ensuefio vital o velo azul, 
que era la esencia de su ser—su escape de 
la realidad amarga por la imaginacién. 

A la luz de los paralelismos anteriores 
adquieren singular realce ciertas peque- 
fieces comunes a ambos autores, como 
aquel simil de Cervantes: 

... digo que ha de saber nadar como dicen que 
nadaba el peje Nicolas o Nicolao.*® 


el cual trae a la memoria la conseja rela- 
tada en la Silva: 

...de un pece Nicolao, que era hombre, y 
andaba en la mar: ...el cual hombre desde 
muy nifio tuuo tanta inclinacion a andar en la 
mar nadando, que dias y noches y en todos 
tiempos no era su descanso otra cosa.®! 


O bien aquella extrafieza del hombre que 
se enamoré de un pldtano, mencionado en 
el Persiles,” atribuida en la Silva al rey 
Xerxes: 

Pues dizen de el, que enamoro de un platano 
arbol muy conocido: y que lo amaua y curaua 
como si fuera una dama muy hermosa.*? 


48 Primera parte, cap. xviii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, II, 46—47. 

49 Segunda parte, cap. xxiii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, IV, 460. 

50 Segunda parte, cap. xviii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, IV, 362. 

51 Lib. I, pigs. 124-27. El capitulo trata «Del admi- 
rable nadar de un hombre, de do parece que tuuo origen 
la fabula que el pueblo cuenta del pece Nicolao etc.» 
Notado por Clemencin, Don Quijote, IV, 332. 

821, 170; cf. introd., pig. xxvi. 

53 Lib. III, cap. xiv, pfig. 570. 
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o la referencia a Alejandro: 


bien asf como mandé Alejandro que ninguno 
fuese osado a retratarle sino Apeles.*4 


la cual se halla en términos semejantes en 
la Silva: 

Acerto, como dixe, Apeles a ser el mayor 
artifice pintor del mundo, en tiempo de Ale- 
jandro el mayor Rey, de quien fue preciado y 
tenido en tanto, que vedo por publico edito y 
ley, que otro ninguno lo pintasse, sino Apeles 
solo. 


o ya la referencia al tirano Falaris, per- 
sonificacién de la crueldad,®* y otros por- 
menores demasiado nimios por si solos, 
pero bastante significativos si nos atene- 
mos al valor de las citas precedentes y de 
alguna otra tan sustanciosa como la que 
atafie a los desastres de la guerra contra 
los infieles, en la cual Cervantes, ha- 
blando del Gran Turco, dice por la boca del 
cautivo: 

Pero el cielo lo ordené de otra manera, no 
por culpa ni descuido del general que a los 
nuestros regia, sino por los pecados de la 
cristiandad, y porque quiere y permite Dios 
que tengamos siempre verdugos que nos cas- 
tiguen.*? 


Casi idénticas razones se encuentran en 
varios lugares de la Silva: 

.. y assi ha permitido y permite [Dios] por 
nuestros pecados, que el reyno del Turco fuesse 
en aumento y se extendiesse tanto para temor, 
pena, y castigo de nuestro descuydo y culpas.** 


En una pieza dramdtica de la segunda 
época del teatro cervantino, Los Bajios de 
Argel, hay un episodio parecido a la 


5 Don Quijote, Segunda parte, cap. lix; Rodriguez 
Marin, Don Quijote, VI, 202. 
5 Lib. II, cap. xviii, pig. 341. 
% Persiles, II, 102; Silva, Lib. I, cap. xxxiv, pag. 
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57 Primera parte, cap. xxxix; Rodriguez Marin, 
Don Quijote, III, 176. 

58 Lib. I, cap. xiii, pag. 74. El encabezamiento del 
cap. xiii del Lib. I dice asi: «De que linaje y de que 
tierra fue Mahoma, y en que tiempo comenco su mal- 
vada seta, que por pecados de los hombres tan exten- 
dida esta por el mundo.» 
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siguiente historia de heroico amor conyu- 
gal relatada en la Silva: 


Fue, que andando un pobre cerca de la mar 
en su labor, a caso andaua su muger algo apar- 
tada del: y de una fusta de moros que andaua a 
hacer salto fue tomada, y metida en la mar: 
desde a poco como e! labrador no hallo a su 
muger, do la habia dexado, y vio la fusta alli 
cerca, luego fue conocido y visto por el que 
su muger era captiua. Pues queriendo antes 
ser catiuo con su muger, que biuir libre sin 
ella, se echo a nado a la mar, dando bozes al 
Capitan de la fusta, diziendo, que lo tomassen 
a el, pues lleuauan a su muger: y assi fue reci- 
bido en la galera con grande admiracion de 
todos, y con lagrimas de su muger. Y como 
despue3 fue lleuado al Rey de Tunez, de do era 
la fusta, y contado el caso como passaua, 
mouido el Rey de compassion del marido, que 


_ tanto quiso a su muger, que aventuro la vida 


y libertad por solo serle compaiiero en la des- 
ventura, sin tener fin a otro remedio alguno, 
les hizo dar la libertad a ambos, y los embio 
libres a su tierra.®° 


Dadmaso Alonso ha sefialado la estrecha 
relacién entre este pasaje y la Comedia del 
degollado de Juan de la Cueva, no sin ad- 
vertirnos que Cervantes «era lector afi- 
cionadfsimo de la Silva...y bien pudo 
fundir en su subconsciencia recuerdos de 
ambas lecturas.» 

Expero, al estudiar la comunidad de 
pensamiento entre ambos autores no de- 
bemos cefiirnos a la Silva, pues hay indi- 
cios de que Cervantes conociera otras 
obras de Mexia, en especial sus Didlogos o 
coloquios,*"§ como se desprender4 de los 
pasajes que citaremos a continuacién. 

Mexia desenvuelve en su Coloquio 
primero el tema de los médicos y la medi- 
cina, poniendo en los labios de Bernardo 
el parlamento que sigue: 

5° Lib. II, cap. xv, pigs. 325-26. 

® Revista de filologta espafiola, XIV (1927), 275— 
82; ibid., XXIV (1937), 213-18. 

“ Imprimiéronse en Sevilla, 1547. Deloffre enu- 
mera trece ediciones conocidas (cf. Revue hispanique, 


XLIV [1918], 560). Existe una edici6n anotada de Mar- 
garet L. Mulroney (University of Iowa, 1930). 
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Pues @ mi me paresce donosa cosa, sefior 
Gaspar, decir nueva invencién a la Medicina 
siendo, como vos sabeis, de las mas antiguas 
artes del mundo aprobada y admitida por Dios 
y por todos los hombres. No habeis leido en el 
Eclesidstico que Dios crio de la tierra la medi- 
cina y que el varon sabio no la debe huir; que 
la medicina ensalza y honra la cabeza del médi- 
co; y que por ella ser4 alabado en presencia de 
los grandes y reyes? Pues nuestros autores y 
letras humanas no hacen menos caso de la 
Medicina; porque aunque varian en quien 
haya sido el inventor della todos han confor- 
mado en tener y honrar por dioses a los tales 
... ; en conclusion, mirar cuanto bien es la 
salud, que entre los bienes que no son del 
anima tiene el primer lugar, y cuanto mal es 
la enfermedad y, ahi sacareis si se debe honrar 
el médico y la medicina que nos conserva la 
una y nos libra de la otra. 


a lo cual contesta Gaspar: 

... Y destas cosas y de otras semejantes han 
hecho pruebas en los cuerpos de los hombres, 
algunos dellos con tan poco tiento y tanto 
atrevimiento que en lugar de dar salud ha 
acontescido matar al enfermo, llevando la 
hacienda por la vida que quitaban; y lo que 
peor es, sin castigo ni escarmiento. Si no, que 
médico habeis visto castigado por muerte ni 
* lesion de nadie? ...** 


... Y pues sois tan santo y juzgais que los 
nombres y recetas oscuros no son hechos de 
industria y con malicia, haced que sean ellos 
tan comedidos, que por no darme a mi ocasion 
de pecar, las den de aqui adelante de buena le- 
tra y en romance y en lengua vulgar y, entonces, 
yo juzgare lo mismo." 


Cotéjense estos parlamentos con ciertas 
afirmaciones del agudisimo Licenciado 
Vidriera: 

Preguntéle entonces que que sentfa de los 


médicos, y respondié esto: 
—«Honora medicum propter necessitatem, 
etenim creavit eum Altissimus. A deo enim 


® Didlogos del ilustre cavallero Pero Mexta (Madrid, 
1928), pags. 18-19. 

 Tbid., pigs. 24-25. 

« Ibid., pag. 49. 
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est omnis medela, et a rege accipiet donatio- 
nem. Disciplina medici exaltabit caput illius, | 
et in conspectu magnatum collaudabitur. 
Altissimus de terra creavit medicinam, et vir 
prudens non abhorrebit illam.» Esto dice, dijo, 
el Eclesidstico de la Medicina y de los buenos 
médicos, y de los malos médicos se podria decir 
todo al revés, porque no hay gente mds dafiosa 
a la reptblica que ellos. El juez nos puede tor- 
cer o dilatar la justicia; el letrado, sustentar 
por su interés nuestra injusta demanda; el 
mercader, chuparnos la hacienda; finalmente, 
todas las personas con quien de necesidad 
tratamos nos pueden hacer algtin dafio; pero 
quitarnos la vida sin quedar sujetos al temor 
del castigo, ninguno: sélo los médicos nos 
pueden matar y nos matan sin temor y a pie 
quedo, sin desenvainar otra espada que la de 
un recipe; y no hay descubrirse sus delitos, 
porque al momento los meten debajo de la 
tierra. 


O bien léase lo que dice Dojfia Ana, en la 
jornada segunda del Rufidn dichoso de 
Cervantes, cuando, después de haber 
argilido con el médico que acaba de visi- 
tarla, exclama: 


Ana: Pesado médico y necio, 
siempre cansa y amohina. 


Crrapo: Crio Dios la medicina 
y hase de tener en precio. 


Ana: La medicina yo alabo; 
pero los médicos no, 
porque ninguno llegé 
con lo que es la ciencia al cabo.® 


Parangénese con lo que afirma Gaspar, 
interlocutor del Coloquio: 

... querria que entendiesedes lo primero que yo 
no condeno la buena Medicina; que ya os dije 
que me curo con dieta y buen regimiento y aun 
con algunas yerbas y cosas que tengo experi- 
mentadas; pero condeno el mal uso della, y 8 
los malos medicos que la hicieron gran tiempo 
ha arte y mercaduria. ...* 


% Cervantes, El Licenciado Vidriera 
ejemplares, II, pigs. 55-56). 
% Schevill y Bonilla, Comedias y entremeses, II, 67. 7 


@ Pero Mexia, Didlogos, pig. 20. 


(Novelas 
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El médico de la fnsula le advierte a 
Sancho: 

—No se ha de comer, sefior gobernador, 
sino como es uso y costumbre en las otras fn- 
sulas donde hay gobernadores. Yo, sefior, soy 
médico, y estoy asalariado en esta {insula para 
serlo de los gobernadores della, y miro por su 
salud mucho mas que por la mia, estudiando 
noche y dia, y tanteando la complexion del 
gobernador, para acertar a curarle cuando 
cayere enfermo; y lo principal que hago es 
asistir a sus comidas y cenas, y a dejarle comer 
de lo que me parece que le conviene, y @ qui- 
tarle lo que imagino que le ha de hacer dajfio 
y ser nocivo al estémago: y asi, mandé quitar 
el plato de la fruta, por ser demasiadamente 
htimeda, y el plato del otro manjar tambien le 
mandé quitar, por ser demasiadamente calien- 
te y tener muchas especies, que acrecientan 
la sed; y el que mucho bebe, mata y consume 


el htimedo radical, donde consiste la vida.® . 


De igual parecer es el Bernardo del Colo- 
quio, quien se expresa en términos seme- 
jantes: 

.. Es tambien menester que entienda [el 
médico] la compostura y complexiones de los 
cuerpos humanos; los humores que hay en el; 
cual es el que peca; que enfermedades son las 
que puede padecer; porque no hay duda nin- 
guna sino que de otra manera se ha de curar 
si proceden las enfermedades de todos cuatro 
humores, como algunos sabios afirman; y de 
otra, si la culpa y causa esté en sola humidad, 
como quiso tener Eropilo, segun lo cuenta 
Cornelio Celso; ...® 


Ha tambien de saber el que ha de ser médico 
y entender las que Ilaman acciones u opera- 
ciones naturales, que son aquellas por las 
cuales damos y tomamos el espfritu y resuello, 
y comemos y bebemos los licores y manteni- 
mientos, y la digerimos, y se reparte por todos 
los miembros.7° 


En otro lugar del capitulo arriba citado 
del Quijote, contesta Sancho al médico de 
la insula: 

® Don Quijote, Segunda parte, cap. xlvii; Rodri- 
guez Marin, Don Quijote, V, 437-38. 

® Didlogos, pigs. 30-31. 

0 Ibid., pag. 32. 
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—Pues, sefior doctor Pedro Recio de Mal 
Agiiero, ... quiteseme luego de delante; si no, 
voto al sol que tome un garrote, y que a ga- 
rrotazos, comenzando por él, no me ha de que- 
dar médico en toda la fnsula, a lo menos de 
aquellos que yo entienda que son ignorantes; 
que a los médicos sabios, prudentes y discretos 
los pondré sobre mi cabeza y los honraré como 
a personas divinas...que yo me descargaré 
con decir que hice servicio a Dios en matar a 
un mal médico, verdugo de la reptiblica.”! 


... merced al sefior doctor Pedro Recio Tirtea- 
fuera, que esté delante, que quiere que muera 
de hambre, y afirma que esta muerte es vida, 
que asf se la dé Dios a él y a todos los de su 
ralea; digo, a la de los malos médicos; que las 
de los buenos palmas y lauros merecen.7? 


Estos ultimos conceptos de Sancho se 
hallan en el Coloquio en boca de dos inter- 
locutores: 
BERNARDO 

Y si algunos médicos ha habido falsos y 
codiciosos y que hayan usado y usan de las 
maneras que vos decfs, que yo no sé, ni vos de- 
briades juzgar ni creer dellos, ni por eso los 
sabios y buenos deben ser repelidos; ...78 


MAESTRO 
:.. y sien esto y en las otras cosas hay algunos 
indiscretos médicos o malos artffices, no por 
eso habemos de reprobar a los buenos ni al arte 
que de sf es buena, santa y provechosa, sino 
procurar que todos sean cuales convienen y ro- 
garlo asi a Dios. ...74 


Aun de mayor interés que el precedente 
es el Coloquio del porfiado™ por cuanto 
parece ser el germen de una obrita razona- 
blemente atribuida a Cervantes, a saber, 
el entremés de Los Habladores.”* Hasta 


1 Rodriguez Marin, Don Quijote, V, 445-46. 

72 Segunda parte, cap. xlix; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, V, 480. 

78 Didlogos, pig. 29. 

4 Ibid., pig. 66. Américo Castro cita este pasaje, 
haciendo notar que esta conclusi6n «supone mucha 
menos desconfianza que la demostrada por Cervantes» 
(pig. 116 n.). 

75 Didlogos, pags. 183-207. 

% El Hospital de los podridos y otros entremeses 
atribuidos a Cervantes, ed. Démaso Alonso (Madrid, 
1936), pigs. 39-54. 
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hoy nadie ha sefialado tal semejanza.”’ 
En el Coloquio del porfiade apenas si hay 
enredo, delineacién de caracteres, y ni 
siquiera la m4s minima accién dramAtica. 
Tratase sencillamente de un hombre ha- 
blador y porfiado, «enemigo de ajeno pare- 
cer,» llamado el Bachiller Narv4ez, cuya 
locuacidad desean lucir sus dos amigos, 
Paulo y Ludovico, ante el forastero Fa- 
bidn. «Lo tenemos vendido por cosa nota- 
ble» (en el hablar), dice Paulo, y Fabian 
afirma que ha salido de su tierra (Bar- 
celona) «por ver cosas sefialadas, y seguin 
me habéis informado de la condicién deste 
hombre, ... viniera a Sevilla sélo por verlo 
porfiar, que decfs lo hace diestramente.» 
A lo cual replica, en parte, Ludovico que 
el bachiller «no solamente es porfiado, 
pero es espfritu de contradiccién, porque 
ninguna cosa ve afirmar a otro que no la 
contradice y afirma y sustenta lo con- 
trario.» Y habla tanto, contesta Paulo, 
«que apenas da lugar a que otro hable 
donde est& él.» Asf se desarrolla el breve 
Coloquio del porfiado, en el cual se lleva la 
palma del mucho y bien hablar el Bachi- 
ller Narvaez. 

A este escueto y sencillo esbozo aporta 
él autor del entremés de Los Habladores 
(obrita muy cervantina), el gracejo, la 
discreta ironfa, la vitalidad del estilo y el 
movimiento dramAtico. Los personajes 
que en Mexfa eran acartonados, amorfos 
e incoloros, aquf tienen un aliento vital 
inconfundible. Habladora y porfiada es 
Dofia Beatriz, cuyo marido, Sarmiento, 
lejos de querer lucirla, trata de curarla: 


77 Ni Cotarelo y Valledor se fij6 en ella al hacer el 
estudio de Los Habladores en su excelente obra £1 
Teatro de Cervantes (Madrid, 1915). Afirma, en cambio, 
que «por obra del Principe de los ingenios lo tuvieron 
Navarrete, Moratin, Garcia Arrieta, Barthe, Rosell, 
Fernindez Guerra, La Barrera, Castro y otros 
muchos» (pig. 700), y que «no desmerece de Cer- 
vantes» y «su factura es enteramente igual a la de 
los [entremeses] de Cervantes.» José M. Asensio de- 
clara redondamente que «es pieza de tal colorido que 
no puede confundirse con otro alguno el autor [Cer- 
vantes] que la escribi6» (cf. Cervantes y sus obras 
[Barcelona, 1902], pig. 74). 


«tengo una mujer por mis pecados, la 
mayor habladora que se ha visto desde 
que hubo mujeres en el mundo. Es de 
suerte lo que habla, que yo me he visto 
muchas veces resuelto a curarla por las 
palabras como otros por las obras.»7? Esto 
se lo dice a Rold4n, un hablador que la 
mera casualidad le ha deparado. A él le 
convida (como en el Coloquio del porfiado 
Paulo y Ludovico invitan a Fabian), di- 
ciendo: «A mf me ha parecido que, si yo 
llevase a vuesa merced a mi casa y hablase 
con ella seis dias arreo, me la pondrfa de la 
manera que estén los que comienzan a ser 
valientes delante de los que ha muchos 
dias que lo son. Véngase vuesa merced 
conmigo, suplfcoselo. ....7 Roldan de- 
sempefia su cometido tan bien, que la mu- 
jer sucumbe al inagotable chorro de su 
garrulidad; se desmaya y por el momento 
queda aparentemente curada del achaque. 
La pieza sobresale por su donaire, por la 
naturalidad en el didlogo y la galanura del 
estilo. 

A Cervantes le preocupé mucho el tema 
de la locuacidad, como puede facilmente 
comprobarse en innumerables pasajes 
de sus obras.*° Hablando de los muchos re- 
franes que ha ensartado en una sabrosa 
platica, dfcele Sancho a su amo: 


—yY ahora se me ofrecen cuatro que venfan 
aqui pintiparados ... pero no los diré porque al 
buen callar llaman Sancho. 

—Ese Sancho no eres tii, dijo Don Quijote, 
porque no sdélo no eres buen callar, sino mal 
hablar y mal porfiar.*! 


En el capftulo de los galeotes leemos que 
uno de ellos «iba en habito de estudiante, 


78 Pag. 44. 

79 Ibid. 

8° Reléanse entre otros muchos los siguientes del 
Quijote: Rodriguez Marin, II, 135, 306; IV, 386-87, 
416-17; V, 100, 124-25, 138-39, 141-42, 373. Igual- 
mente del Cologuio de los perros pueden entresacarse 
bastantes (cf. Novelas ejemplares, II, 219, 224, 226, 
239, 240, 254). 

81 Segunda parte, cap. xliii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, V, 372-73. 
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CERVANTES y Pero Mexfa 


y dijo una de las guardas que era muy 
grande hablador y muy gentil latino.»® 
Mas habladores atin resultan los dos es- 
tudiantes de Salamanca, fingidos cautivos 
de Argel, en un episodio del Persiles** que 
no dista mucho del caracter y gracejo de 
un tipico entremés cervantino. Nos re- 
cuerda El Retablo de las maravillas y La 
Cueva de Salamanca. Los dos estudiantes 
del Persiles se salvan, gracias a su lengua, 
de la sentencia que el alcalde les ha im- 
puesto.*4 Uno de ellos, en particular, es un 
lenguaraz descosido. La gracia toda del 
episodio estriba en el hablar mucho y 
aprisa : 

Admirado estaba Periandro y todos los cir- 
cunstantes, assi de las razones del mogo, como 
de la volocidad con que hablaba. ...®* 


Por Dios, dixo el segundo alcalde, que este . 


mancebo ha hablado bien, aunque ha hablado 
mucho. 


Todo concluye bien (y acaso con fiesta) en 
casa del alealde, como en un entremés: 
.. y no solamente no tengo de consentir que 
que los agoten, sino que los tengo de llevar a 
mi casa. ...87 


Visto todo lo que llevamos expuesto, la 
conjetura de que Cervantes sea el verda- 
dero autor de Los Habladores parece mejor 
fundada, pues hasta aquf tan sdlo se ha- 
bian considerado cuestiones de estilo y 
lenguaje. 

No est por demas el agregar aquf que 
también la Silva contiene bastante sus- 
tancia en lo tocante al hablar. Todo el 
capitulo quinto del libro primero trata de 


* Primera parte, cap. xxii; Rodriguez Marin, Don 
Quijote, I, 201. Ser estudiante o bachiller (como el 
Narviéez de Mexia), hablador y latino era uno y lo 
mismo (cf. Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La Sociedad 
espatola en las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega 
(Madrid, 1941], pag. 319). 

83 IT, 100-109. 

54 En el entremés de Los Habladores Roldfn se 
salva de la carcel gracias también a su irrestafiable 
garrulidad. 

85 Schevill y Bonilla, Perstles, II, 107. 

® Ibid., pag. 108. 87 Ibid. 
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«Como esta bien alabado y es gracia singu- 
lar el hablar poco y brevemente, y por el 
contrario los habladores y parleros son 
aborrescibles, en prueba de lo qual se 
traen historias y dichos de Sabios.» Mas 
a pesar de lo dicho en este encabezamien- 
to, no son aborrecibles ni el Bachiller 
Narvaez del Coloquio del porfiado ni el 
Roldan de Los Habladores ni los dos es- 
tudiantes de Salamanca en el Persiles, ni 
mucho menos el inimitable y refranero 
Sancho. Cervantes, pues, como Mexia, es 
indulgente con el hablador, con tal de que 
no murmure en dafio de tercero ni quite 
honras.** 

Hay en el capftulo de la Silva un pasaje 
que no deja de tener semejanza, en letra y 
espfritu, con un parlamento del hablador 
Roldan: 

... y el ser los hombres callados y no habla- 
dores: verdaderamente es virtud, y muy ala- 
bada cosa de todos los sabios, ... 


Reprehendia uno a Hecateo orador Griego, 


porque en un banquete estaua muy callado, y 
hablauan todos, respondio por el Archidami- 
das, que estaua presente: Tu no deues saber 
que los que son maestros del hablar saben co- 
noscer el tiempo quando han de callar?®® 


Tal es en sustancia lo que dice Roldan: 

Silencio dijo vuesa merced, y dijo muy bien! 
Porque el silencio fué siempre alabado de los 
sabios, y los sabios callan a tiempos y hablan 
a tiempos: porque hay tiempos de hablar y 
tiempos de callar, ...*° 

Para concluir el somero estudio que 
venimos haciendo, conviene no pasar por 
alto la curiosa coincidencia en la seleccién 
de ciertos nombres cervantinos. Asf, como 
por casualidad, en el episodio del cau- 
tivo,” llamase éste el capitan Ruy Pérez 


88 Dicele Cipi6n a Berganza: «Consentiré que mur- 
mures un poco de luz y no de sangre» (Rodriguez 
Marin [Novelas ejemplares, II, 224]). 

89 Lib. I, pags. 26, 29. 

%° Los Habladores, pig. 50. 

%1 Don Quijote, Primera parte, cap. xlii; Rodriguez 
Marin, Don Quijote, III, 267. 
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de Viedma, nombre casi idéntico con el 
del aguerrido caballero Ruy Pfez de 
Viedma en la Silva; el noble Ladislao del 
Persiles, nacido en una isla cercana a 
Ibernia, hace pensar en el Ladislao «rey de 
Polonia y Ungria» de la Silva; el ermi- 
tafio francés del Persiles lleva el nombre 
de Renato como un rey mencionado en la 
Silva.** Igualmente hay Clodios (ambos 
intrigantes), Rutilios, Periandros y Cas- 
® Lib. II, pig. 301. 


%3 Lib. I, pag. 82. 
%4 Tbid., pag. 130. 


CarLos CASTILLO 


truchos, tanto en el Persiles como en la 
Silva; todo lo cual podria tildarse de mera 
casualidad si no fuera por las otras muchas 
coincidencias arriba expuestas. El eras- 
mista Pero Mexia y Cervantes® presen- 
tan, pues, mayor comunidad de pensa- 
miento y mayor afinidad de gustos de lo 
que hasta hoy se ha demostrado. 
UnNIversity oF CHICAGO 

*s Para una conjetura sobre si Cervantes leyé6 o 
no a Erasmo véase Marcel Bataillon, Erasme et 
Espagne (Paris, 1937), pags. 820-44. Cf. ademas 


Américo Castro, «Erasmo en tiempo de Cervantes,» 
Revista de filologia espaftiola, XVIII (1931), 329-89. 





THE “GOTHS” IN ENGLAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
GOTHIC VOGUE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AESTHETIC DISCUSSION 


SAMUEL KLIGER 


out the eighteenth-century discus- 

sions of aesthetic taste the term 
“Gothic” was in prevailing usage a Mode- 
wort or cliché of very wide currency and 
that, as applied to literature and the fine 
arts, the same term was used with both 
eulogistic and disparaging connotations. 
What is not common knowledge, how- 
ever, is that the real history of the Gothic 
begins not in the eighteenth but in the 
seventeenth century, not in aesthetic but 
in political discussion; stale platitudes 
drawn from the classic-romantic dichoto- 
my made familiar by the simpler sort of 
literary textbooks simply do not suffice to 
explain the full phenomenon of the Gothic 
vogue. 

Writing in 1648, Nathaniel Bacon 
avers that English laws are largely Gothic 
in origin: “Nor can any nation upon 
earth shew so much of the ancient Goth- 
ique law as this Island hath.’ In 1672, 
Sir William Temple calls the English a 
Gothic people: “The Saxons were one 
branch of those Gothic Nations, which 
swarming from the Northern Hive, had, 
under the conduct of Odin, possessed 
themselves anciently of all those mighty 
tracts of Land that surround the Baltick 
Sea.’’? In the essay “Of Poetry,” Temple 
refers a second time to “the ancient 
Western Goths, our Ancestors.’’® In 1694, 


[ Is common knowledge that through- 


1 Historical and political discourse of the laws and 
government of England (London, 1647), p. 96. 

2 “Introduction to the history of England,’’ Works 
(2 vols.; London, 1720), II, 537. 

2J. E. Spingarn, Critical essays of the seventeenth 
century (Oxford, 1909), III, 86. 


(MoperNn PaitoLocry, November, 1945] 


Robert Molesworth argues that Eng- 
land’s government in its origins was 
Gothic and Vandalic: ‘“The Ancient Form 
of Government here was the same which 
the Goths and Vandals established in 
most if not all Parts of Europe whither 
they carried their conquests, and which in 
England is retained to this day for the 
most part.”* According to Swift, writing 
in 1719, parliaments are a_ peculiarly 
Gothic institution, implanted in Eng- 
land, “by the Saxon princes who first in- 
troduced them into this island from the 
same original with the other Gothic forms 
of government in most parts of Europe.’® 
John Oldmixon, writing in 1724, also as- 
similates Gothic to English history: ‘““No 
Nation has preserv’d their Gothic Con- 
stitution better than the English.’’* Boling- 
broke, similarly, sees Goths on the hori- 
zon of England’s foundation: ‘Tho the 
Saxons submitted to the yoke of Rome, 
in matters of religion, they were far 
from giving up the freedom of their Gothic 
institutions of government.’’ Perhaps 
most strikingly of all, Harrington referred 
in 1656 to those “inundations of Huns, 
Goths, Vandalls, Lombards, Saxons, 
which breaking the Roman Empire, de- 
formed the whole world....’; but, 
notwithstanding the subordination of the 
Goths in this passage, he nevertheless, in 


4 An account of Denmark as it was in the year 1692 
(London, 1694), p. 42. 

5 Jonathan Swift, ‘‘Abstract of the history of Eng- 
land,’’ Prose works (Bohn ed.; London, 1897-1908), 
X, 225. 

6 Critical history of England (London, 1724), p. 25. 

7**Remarks on the history of England,’”’ Works 
(5 vols.; London, 1754), I, 315. 
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another context, establishes the principle 
of “Gothic ballance”’ as universally em- 
bodied in the land reforms effected as a 
result of all the migrations of the Ger- 
manic conquerors of Rome.® 

In view of this varied usage of the 
term “Gothic,” the primary problem in 
the investigation of the origins of the 
Gothic vogue in England must be seman- 
tic. Historically, the word “Gothic” de- 
scribes only a single Germanic tribe out 
of many who crossed the Danube in a.p. 
376, and it is by no means so clear as the 
writers quoted would have their readers 
believe that the English are a Gothic folk 
and that “Gothic” as a name is applicable 
universally to all the Germanic tribes. 
The questions, then, are two: (1) How did 
this extraordinary expansion in the usage 
of the word take place? (2) What hint 
does its semantic history in the seven- 
teenth century supply toward establish- 
ing a relationship with the eighteenth- 
century usage in aesthetic discussions, 
which denoted, as is well known, almost 
everything primitive which was German- 
ic in origin and almost everything which 
was medieval? 

A widespread interest in what might be 
called “speculative geography’ was re- 
sponsible for one use of the term ‘“‘Gothic” 
to denote all the German tribesmen; po- 
litical exigency, on the other hand, de- 
termined the second use to denote the 
English people and English government 
in particular and hence supplied the basis 
for such assertions as those made by 
Bacon, Temple, Molesworth, and the 
others. 


The speculative geographers were in- 
terested in tracing the origins of the peo- 


*Sir James Harrington, The Oceana and other 
works, ed. John Toland (London, 1737), p. 37; for dis- 
cussion of the Gothic balance see pp. 39 ff.; cf. also 
Liljegren’s edition (Heidelberg, 1924), p. 42, and his 
notes, which do not, however, explain the Gothic 


balance. 
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ple of the world to an ultimate beginning. 
The Bible, in part, supplied answers to 
their inquiries; either the Deluge and the 
subsequent spread of Noah’s progeny 
over the earth or the Babel episode offered 
a starting-point. Trojan history and the 
flight of the descendants of Aeneas sub- 
sequent to Troy’s fall appealed to other 
writers. But a growing awareness of the 
large admixture of fable with fact in these 
stories turned research into other chan- 
nels. Earlier than the seventeenth cen- 
tury—in fact, in the sixteenth century— 
an important group of geographers in the 
Scandinavian countries, particularly a 
circle of scholars centered at Upsala Uni- 
versity, led by a nationalistic interest in 
the origin of their countries, evolved a 
theory of a vagina gentium, a “womb of 
nations,’’ which, on the authority of Jor- 
danes, sixth-century historian of the 
Goths, they placed in Scandinavia, or 
Scandza, as Jordanes called it. 

The history of the Goths, their con- 
quests, their gradual spread over Europe, 
which to the unbiased student of history 
is a sordid account of plunder and be- 
trayal, was to Jordanes a magnificent 
record of Gothic greatness.? Jordanes’ 
main purpose was to glorify the eastern 
Getes from whom he sprang so as to show 
them worthy of alliance with the Ro- 
mans under the rule of Justinian. His 
first move, therefore, was to relate the 
Getes to the more splendid Gothic tribe 
by identifying the Getes as Goths. Fol- 
lowing Orosius’ statement, ‘‘Getae illi qui 
et nunc Gothae,”’ Jordanes says that ‘‘the 
Getae we have proved in a previous pas- 
sage to be Goths, on the testimony of 

*Jordanes, De origine actibusque Getarum (a.pD. 
551), text edited by Mommsen in the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica (‘‘Auctores antiquissimi,’’ Vol. V 
[Berlin, 1882] ). The English translation is by Charles 
C. Mierow, The Gothic history of Jordanes (Princeton, 


N.J., 1915). Following Mommsen's usage, the text is 
referred to briefly as the Getica, 
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Orosius Paulus.’’® This identification of 
the Getes with the Goths, as we shall pres- 
ently see, was one of the determining fac- 
tors in the process which, in the view of 
seventeenth-century writers, domiciled 
the Goths in England; to modern scholar- 
ship the whole theory belongs to fabling 
and ethnic confusion. 

The primary importance of Jordanes 
for the modern revival of interest in 
Gothic antiquity rests on the credence he 
gave to the theory that all the German 
tribesmen were generically “Goths,” all 
stemming from the group which, migrat- 
ing from Scandza in the north, peopled 
Europe. In Jordanes’ own words: 

The same mighty sea has also in its arctic 
region, that is, in the North, a great island 


named Scandza, from which my tale (by . 


God’s grace) shall take its beginning. For the 
race whose origin you ask to know burst forth 
like a swarm of bees from the midst of this 
island into the land of Europe. But how or in 


what wise we shall explain hereafter, if it be 
the Lord’s will." 


Returning later to the subject of Scandza, 
he explains, as he had promised, how 
“from this island of Scandza, as from a 
hive of races or a womb of nations, the 
Goths are said to have come forth long 
ago under their king, Berig by name.”’” 
The Goths, consequently, are, in Jor- 
danes’ theory, the aboriginal folk who 
spread over Europe and Asia and, divid- 
ing into two large branches—the Visi- 
goths and the Ostrogoths—were also 
known in later history by their various 
separate names, Huns, Vandals, Lom- 
bards, etc. Thus the application of the 
term “Gothic” to denote all Germans 
seemed entirely appropriate to the Ren- 


10 ix. 58, in Mierow, p. 66; there is no previous 
Passage but in v. 40, p. 61, Jordanes uses ‘‘Goth”’ in- 
terchangeably with ‘‘Gete’’; for Orosius see his History 
against the pagans, trans. with notes by I. W. Ray- 
mond (New York, 1936), i. 16, p. 64. 

11,9, p. 53. 

13 Tbid. iv. 25, p. 57. 
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aissance geographers. In order to ac- 
count for the implantation of Gothic in- 
stitutions and government in the north, 
these scholars argued, on the basis of 
Jordanes’ account, that the Goths re- 
turned in a second great wave of migra- 
tions, repopulating Europe and the north. 
In a burst of nationalistic pride, Rud- 
beck, Joannes and Olaus Magnus, and 
others declared that Sweden was Jordanes’ 
Scandza or cradle of nations.'® 

In England the starting-point of specu- 
lation about Jordanes’ Scandza theory 
was inevitably the barbarian adventus in 
England, traditionally dated in Bede and 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicle in 449. From 
Bede downward, the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes were recognized as a Germanic folk. 
Within Jordanes’ agglutinative Gothic 
tradition it was possible to describe the 
barbarian invaders as “Goths” and their 
institutions as “Gothic.” Thus there came 
about the predominance of the term 
“Gothic” to describe almost everything 
primitive which was Germanic and also to 
indicate almost everything which was 
medieval (since Roman culture was first 
recovered in the Renaissance, everything 
preceding the recovery was non-Roman). 
Norse poetry, ballads, cathedrals, native 
common law, parliaments (known as the 
modern form of the ancient Germanic 
tribal assemblies described in Tacitus’ 
Germania)—all were “Gothic” in this 
sense. 

At the same time, a second set of cir- 
cumstances was operating to bring the 
Goths into English history. The tradition 


18 The Upsala circle of scholars is described by 
Thor J. Beck, Northern antiquities in French learning 
and literature (1755-1855): a study in preromantic 
ideas (New York, 1934). Miss Ethel Seaton has de- 
scribed the trade channels and diplomatic and scholar- 
ly correspondence which extended knowledge of the 
Upsala discussions to England in Literary relations of 
England and Scandinavia in the seventeenth century 
(Oxford, 1935). F. E. Farley’s Scandinavian influences 
in the English romantic movement (Boston, 1903) is a 
valuable bibliographical guide. 
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formed in Bede and the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle with respect to the Germanic 
conquest of England was the determining 
factor which reinforced and was mutually 
reinforced by the influence previously de- 
scribed. 

Bede says distinctly (departing from 
his source, Gildas, to supply his own 
knowledge) that England was colonized 
by three Germanic tribes—Angles, Sax- 
ons, Jutes: 

Aduenerant autem de tribus Germaniae 
populis forterioribus, id est, Saxonibus, Anglis, 
Iutis. De Iutarum origine sunt Cantuarii et 
Uictuarii, hoc est ea gens, quae Uectam tenet 
insulam, et ea quae usque hodie in provincia 
Occidentalium Saxonum Iutarum natio nomi- 
natur, posita contra ipsam insulam Uectam.'4 


Bede remarks that the German forces 
were captained by Hengist and Horsa, 
and, without stating explicitly that Hen- 
gist and Horsa were Jutes, he rather im- 
plies that they were. At any rate, what is 
certain is that, as the seventeenth century 
read Bede, the Jutes were given a pre- 
dominance in the invasion and in the sub- 
sequent political history of England in 
such a way as to establish the term ‘“Goth- 
ic’ to denote the origins of the English 
people and their culture. 

The ‘‘Alfredian” translation of Bede’s 
Latin text supplies the key to this most 
important development in the Gothic 
cult in England. On strict linguistic 
grounds, the Latin of Bede’s Iutis, Iuéarum 
when translated into any of the dialects 
of Old English cannot possibly be iden- 
tical with a Géat-form: 


Northumbrian ‘Tote, Iotan 
Mercian ‘Eote, Eota 
Early West Saxon :*Tete, *Ietan 
Late West Saxon :Yte, Ytan 


Nevertheless, within two centuries after 
Bede, the ‘“‘Alfredian’” translation does 


14 ‘Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum,"’ Opera 
historica (Loeb ed.), i. 15, 70, 
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supplant the normal Old English equiva- 
lent of Latin Juti with a Géat-form: 


Comon hi of brim foleum 6am strangestan 
Germanie pet [is] of Seaxum and of Angle of 
Geatum. Of Geata fruman syndon Cantware 
and Wehtsetan..... us 


It is interesting that in a second passage 
the same ‘“‘Alfredian’’ translation incon- 
sistently renders Jutorum as Eota: “in pa 
neahmeg®de, seo is gecegd Eota lond in 
sume stowe seo is nemned Aet Stane.’’* 
Is the scribe correcting his error of i.15, or 
is he employing both forms as equivalents? 
Modern scholarship can only conjecture, 
but what is certain is that, as the seven- 
teenth century read Bede, not only were 
“Jute,” “Eota,” and “Geata” taken as 
equivalents but “Goth” as well. It was 
this identification (or confusion, as mod- 


ern scholarship would call it) which es- | 


tablished the term ‘‘Gothic’’ to denote the 


origin of the English in the Jutes. A [ 


double-text edition of Bede, in both Old 
English and Latin, was made available to 
the seventeenth century by Abraham 
Wheloc, probably the greatest Old Eng- 
lish scholar of his day.'7 Wheloc follows 
the inconsistency of the “Alfredian” 
scribe. The seventeenth-century evidence 
is clear beyond cavil, but the mutual sup- 
port of Bede and Jordanes must be recog- 
nized. The point to observe is that the 
Latin authorities also confused Gete with 
Goth. Jordanes, himself a Gete, tells the 
history of the Goths but calls his history 
Gelica. Orosius remarks: ‘“‘Getae illi, qui 
et nunc Gothi,” and this passage is cited, 
as will be shown, by Sheringham, who 


18 The Old English Bede (“E.E.T.S.,"" O.S., Vol. 


XCV), p. 52. 


16 Bede’s original (iv.16) reads: ‘“‘In proximam 
Iutorum prouinciam translati....in locum, qui 
vocatur Ad Lapidem.”’ 


17 Cambridge, 1644; the edition included portions 
of the Chronicle. The monumental work of Wheloc 
and his associates has been reverently described by 
David C. Douglas, English scholars (London, 1939). 
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to the equation, Goth = Gete. 

The first Old English dictionary, com- 
piled by William Somner, states the iden- 
tification in the plainest terms. Under 
Geatar, we find the simple definition: 
Jutae, Getae, Gothes.* The identification 
is, apparently, well established; but for a 
fuller account which brings out the role 
of the Jutes in the conquest, we must go 
back to Kentish political history. 

Written in 1570 but first published in 
1576, Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent 
states: 

The Saxons, Iutes, and Angles, were the 
Germaines that came over (as we have said) 
in aide of the Britons, of which the first sort 
inhabited Saxonie: the second were of Gotland, 
and therfore called Gutes, or Gottes. The 


third were of Angria, or Anglia, a countrie 


adioning to Saxony.’® 


Camden treats the three terms as equiva- 
lents but cautiously does not assume re- 
sponsibility for the identification: ‘“The 
Jutae, who are by many supposed to be 
named the Gutae, Getae, or Goths (for a 
certain Ms. reads Geatun) are known to 
have inhabited the upper part of the 
Cimbrica Chersonesus, still called by the 
Danes Jutland.’° Speed’s Historie, in 
discussing ‘The Saxons Original,” identi- 
fies the Jutes as Goths: “These Iutes, 
Gutes, Getes, or Gothes, or (as Beda calls 
them Vites) gave names to those parts of 
Britaine which they inhabited.’ Sir 
Henry Spelman’s Glossarium archaeo- 
logicum (1626) also makes the identifica- 


tion. Under Guti, the Glossary identifies 

18 Dictionarium Sazonico-Latino-Anglicum (Ox- 
ford, 1649), s.v. ‘‘Geatar.”’ 

19 William Lambarde, A perambulation of Kent 
(London, 1826), p. xiii. 

20 William Camden, Britannia (London, 1586); 
Philemon Holland published an English translation in 
1610; the text is cited here from Edmund Gibson’s 
ed. (2d ed.; London, 1722), p. clvii. 

21 John Speed, Historie (3d ed.; London, 1632), 
p. 199. 
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identifies them further by adding “Jute” 
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Jute, Gete, and Goth. The statement is 
headed by a distich: 

Gothorum variam appelationem 

Cantiarios et Vectuarios nostros ab iisdem 
emanesse. 


The definition itself reads in part: “Guti. 
Idem sunt qui Gotti, Gothi, & Goti: 
quibusdem Jutae & Jutones: Romanis 
Getae Anglo-Saxonibus geatas.’ The 
definition cites the law of Edward the 
Confessor which recognized the Jutes as 
possessing denizen rights in England: 

Inde illud in Ll. Edouardi Confess. cap. 35 
de his qui cohabitere debent in Britannia. 
“Guti vero simileter cum veniunt, suscipi 
debent & protegi in regno iste, sicut, conjurati 
fratres, sicut propinqui, & proprii cives Regni 
hujus.’’23 


Robert Sheringham controverts Clu- 
verius, who participated in the Continental 
discussion of Jordanes by pointing to 
Jordanes’ error in confusing Getes with 
Goths. Sheringham asserts that they are 
the same. Chapter ix of his book De Anglo- 
rum gentis origine disceptatio (1670) is en- 
titled “Getas Gothosque unam fuisse 
gentem ostenditur.” He cites Orosius as 
authority for the identification: ‘“Getae 
illi, qui et nunc Gothi’” and brings to- 
gether all the variant names of Goths: 
“Populi isti in legibus Edwardi Con- 
fessoris Gutae, & Annalibus Petrobur- 
gensibus Geatuni, ab aliis Jotuni & 
Jetae, a Scriptoribus Danicis Jutae & 
Juitae nominantur; nam Getae & Giotae, 
& Jotae, & Gutae, & Geatuni, & Jotuni, & 
Jetae & Jutae & Juitae unum idemq; 
nomen est.’ Aylett Sammes asserts posi- 

22 Either Jordanes or Orosius (or both) is in all 
probability the source of the statement ‘‘Romanis 
Getae.”’ 

23Spelman undoubtedly used the manuscript 
sources which were passed around and discussed at 
the meetings of the famous Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he was a member. Wheloc’s edition of Bede also 
reprinted Lambarde’s Archainomia, a collection of the 
old laws. 

24 (Cambridge, 1670), p. 36. 
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tively the identity of Jutes, Getes, and 
Goths: ‘“Getae, Jetae, Jutae, Juitae, 
Gutae, Giotae, Jotae, Geotuni, Jotuni, 
are all the same names, differing only in 
termination and writ after various or- 
thography.”** Laurence Echard’s History 
of England follows its predecessors in iden- 
tifying the Jutes as Goths: 

There came great Numbers of People [in 
response to Hengist’s and Horsa’s call for re- 
inforcements] of three Nations of Germany, 
namely, Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, which with 
those who were here before made up a com- 
pleated Army. These two latter People are 
suppos’d to be Branches of the Saxons, both 
inhabiting the Cimbrian Chersonese, from 
whom we have still the names of Juteland and 
Anglen; the former being call’d Jutes from the 
Word Goth, and the latter Angles from the 
Word Angulus or Corner.”® 


The quaint etymologizing of the seven- 
teenth-century writers, however, hardly 
tells the whole story. The tendency clearly 
was to establish the term “‘Gothic”’ as de- 
scriptive of the Jutes, one of the three Ger- 
manic tribes which invaded England. But 
account must also be taken of a second 
tendency to connect Gothic history with 
a’ national apotheosis of democracy in 
England. In a word, the political institu- 
tions which were implanted in England by 
the “Gothic” invaders in 449 were thought 
to be “free” or “democratic”; further- 
more, the “Gothic” free institutions were 
thought to have had a continuous de- 
velopment in England despite the succes- 
sive Danish and Norman invasions. 
Bolingbroke, we recall, definitely charac- 
terizes Gothic government as free: 
“Though the Saxons submitted to the 
yoke of Rome, in matters of religion, they 
were far from giving up the freedom of 
their Gothic institutions of government.’’?” 

% Britannia antiqua illustrata (London, 1676), p. 
417. 

% (3d ed.; London, 1720), p. 17. 

27 See n. 7, above. 
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In fact, it is precisely out of such a con- 
trast between Gothic freedom and Ro- 
man tyranny that the eighteenth century 
derived the term “Gothic” on one side of 
an antithesis to denote the “enlightened,” 
the “liberal,” and similar meanings. Thus 
a preference for the Gothic style in ar- 
chitecture might be characterized as a 
Whiggish taste; as we shall presently see, 
William Whitehead, the Tory, attacked 
the taste for the new-fangled style in ar- 
chitecture and suggested a parallel be- 
tween the moral turpitude underlying 
Whig principles of popular government 
and the debased Gothic taste in the fine 
arts. Unless the term “Gothic” had been 
established as a trope for the “free” and 
the “enlightened,” Whitehead could not 
have been able to point out the parallel. 
In another passage Bolingbroke makes 
the contrast between Gothic freedom and 
Roman tyranny even more vivid. Criticiz- 
ing Bayle, who claimed that the barbarian 
invaders of Rome were destitute of gov- 
ernment, Bolingbroke asks: 

How barbarous were those nations, who 
broke the Roman empire, represented to be, 
the Goths, for example, or the Lombards? 
And yet when they came to settle in Italy, and 
to be better known, how much less barbarous 
did they appear, even than the Greeks and the 
Romans? what prudence in their government? 
what wisdom in their laws??8 


Bacon, whom we have observed desig- 
nating English law as “Gothic” in origin, 
calls the barbarian founding fathers a free 
people: ‘‘The people were a free people, 
governed by laws, and those made not 
after the manner of the Gauls (as Caesar 
noteth) by the great men, but by the peo- 
ple; and therefore called a free people, be- 
cause they were a Law to themselves.””?® 
Temple describes Gothic government as 
‘invented by the sages of the Goths, as a 


28 “Fragments or minutes of essays,’’ Works, V, 111. 
2P. 9, 
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government of freemen.’’*® He continues, 
describing the English constitution as 
Gothic, pointing out that “I need say 
nothing of this our constitution, which is 
so well known in our island,” but he goes 
on, nevertheless, for a full page, in which 
he heaps praises on the constitution: 

However it be, this constitution had been 
so celebrated, as framed with great wisdom 
and equity, and as the truest and justest 
temper that has ever been found out between 
dominion and liberty; . . . . This seems to have 
been intended by these Gothic institutions, 
and by the election and representation of all 
that possessed lands.*! 


In view of these descriptions of ‘“Gothic”’ 
free institutions, it will become clearer 
why the Jutes, or Goths, as the seven- 


teenth century denominated them, had a 


greater effect on English political history 
than the mere account in Bede would 
bear out. The role of the Jutes in English 
history, as the seventeenth century read 
it, was to create a psychological predis- 
position in Kentishmen (of Kent, the 
county where the Jutes planted their seat) 
ever since 449 to be fiercely liberty-loving. 
Furthermore, so determined were the 
Kentishmen to preserve their legacy of 
liberty from their Jutish forefathers that 
no conqueror, not even the Norman, 
could destroy their legacy. In other words, 
Jutish free institutions (their favorite ex- 
ample was gavelkynd) had a continuous 
history despite the various conquests. A 
curve of history bound England’s future, 
as Temple, Bolingbroke, and Bacon saw it, 
to England’s Gothic past. 

The tradition of Kentish valor and 
love of freedom was so proverbial that it 
appeared as a commonplace, apparently, 
in the drama of the period: 


Middleton, Roaring girl, Act II, scene 1 


Moll: The purity of your wench I would 
fain try, she seems like Kent unconquered. 


so], 219. 317, 220. 
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Peele, Jests, “How George read a play-book”’ 
The fruitful county of Kent... .a climate 
as yet unconquered. 


Middleton, Hubburd 
My honest nest of ploughmen! the only 
Kings of Kent. 


Henry VI, Part III, Act I, scene 2 

York: In them [Kentishmen] I trust; for 
they are soldiers, witty, courteous, liberal, full 
of spirit. 


Henry VI, Part II, Act IV, scene 7 

Kent in the Commentaries Caesar writ, 

Is termed the civil’st place of all this isle: 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.*? 


Thomas Fuller’s Worthies includes in its 
description of the county of Kent an ac- 
count of the Kentishman’s proverbial 
love of liberty: 

Kent. Proverbs of Kent: “A man of Kent”: 
This may relate either to the liberty or to the 
courage of this county man; liberty, the tenure 
of villanage (so frequent elsewhere) being here 
utterly unknown, and the bodies of all Kentish 
persons being of free condition. Insomuch that 
it is holden sufficient for one to avoid the ob- 
jection of bondage, to say “that his father was 
born in Kent!’ Now seeing “servi non sunt 
viri, quia non sui juris” (a bond-man is no 
man because not his own man); the Kentish 
for their freedom have achieved to themselves 
the name of men.** 


The dramatic story of William’s sub- 
mission to the Kentish demands for liber- 
ty was repeated in many chronicles of the 
Norman Conquest and in the same con- 
text of discussion with a description of 
Kentish psychology or in a discussion of 
gavelkynd, a free institution as the seven- 


32 The references are from that mine of Elizabethan 
lore, Edward H. Sugden, Topographical dictionary to 
the works of Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists 
(Manchester, 1925), s.v. ‘‘Kent.'’ Cf. for Middleton, 
Roaring girl (‘‘Mermaid series,’’ Vol. II), p. 31; 
Peele, Works, ed. Bullen, II, 395; Middleton, Works, 
ed. Bullen, V, 83. 


83 (3 vols.; London, 1840), II, 122. 
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teenth century saw it, planted by the 
Jutes on English soil in Kent and un- 
broken in its development. Richard Graf- 
ton in his Chronicle (1569), for example, 
tells the story well. Flushed with victory, 
William moved on toward Kent. Arch- 
bishop Stigand of Canterbury aroused the 
Kentishmen, ‘‘and the whole people rath- 
er desyring to ende their haplesse lyfe, 
then to beare the unaccustomed yoke of 
servitude, with a comon consent decreed 
to meete Duke William, & to fight with 
him for their auncient lawes and lib- 
ertyes.’"** The Kentishmen ambushed 
William’s forces at Swanscombe by the 
trick of moving boughs. William agreed 
to their demands, and the story con- 
cludes: 

.... and so the auncient liberties of Englishmen, 
and their Countries lawes and customes, which 
before the comming of William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, were equally held through the whole 
realm of England, now was onely in the Coun- 
tie of Kent . . . . and is unto this day inviolably 
observed and kept, that tenure which at this 
day is called Gavell kynde.* 


This concluding passage is curious be- 
cause it implies that gavelkynd is not strict- 
ly Jutish; it is a native, non-Roman, that 
is, a free, institution; but apparently it 
once extended over all England. The 
Jutish Kentishmen, then, were apparent- 
ly the most determined and most success- 
ful of Englishmen in preserving their origi- 
nal liberties. 

Camden, who, as we have seen, iden- 
tified the Jutes as Goths, also tells the 
Swanscombe story to the effect that Kent 
is unconquerable: ‘Their Country was 
never Conquer’d as was the rest of Eng- 
land but surrender’d itself to the Con- 
queror’s power upon Articles of Agree- 
ment, by which it was provided that they 
should enjoy all their liberties and free 

34 (2 vols.; London, 1809), I, 154-56. 

% Ibid., p. 156. 
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customs which they then had, and us’d.”’** 
John Rastell’s law dictionary describes 
gavelkynd as a Kentish institution but as 
ultimately Germanic, in itself a clear in- 
dication of the overlapping or shift be- 
tween the terms “‘Germanic” and “‘Gothic,”’ 
the particular denoting the general: 

Gavel-kinde est un Custome annexe & cur- 
rant ove terres en Kent, appel Gavel kinde- 
terres. Et est pense per les erudite en Antiqui- 
ties, destre appel Gavel-kinde de Give all kine, 
cest adire, a touts les kinne en un line, accor- 
dant come est use enter les Germans, de que 
nous Anglais, & especialement de Kent, 
venomns.*7 


Drayton’s Polyolbion indites a song .to 

“noble Kent”: 

Who, when the Norman first with pride and 
honor sway’d, 

Threw’st off the servile yoke upon the English 
lay’d; 

And with a high resolve, most bravely didst 
restore 

That libertie so long enioyed by thee before. 

Not suffring forraine Lawes should thy free 
Customes bind, 

Then only showd’st thyselfe of th’auncient 
Saxon kinde, 

Of all the English shires be thou surnam’d the 
Free.*8 


It should again be noted how the 
terms have shifted. Drayton describes 
Kentish freedom as of the “auncient 
Saxon kinde,” despite the clear state- 
ment in Bede that the Saxon seat in Eng- 
land was elsewhere than in Kent. But 
the poem stresses the essential ideas of 
freedom, its source in valorous character, 
and the continuity in England (or at least 
in Kent) of free institutions despite 
despots. Thus the tradition of Kentish 
valor and love of freedom became syn- 

%* P. 218. 

37 Les Termes de la ley (1567) (Printed in the Savoy, 
1721), s.v. ‘‘Gavel-kinde.”’ 

38 Michael Drayton, ‘18th song on Kent,"’ Polyol- 


bion (‘Spenser Society,”’ n.s. [3 vols.; London, 1889]), 
II, 299. 
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onymous with the Gothic tradition in 
England through the intermediary of the 
etymologizing which brought about the 
identification of Kentish Jutes and Goths; 
Nathaniel Bacon states the matter suc- 
cinctly: 

Another custom of descent remaineth, and 
that is to the children indifferently, and it is 
called Gavel-kind or Gave-ali kind 
seemeth to be first the laws of the Goths or 
Jutes.*9 


The terms “Germanic,” ‘“Jutish,”’ and 
“Gothic” shift, but the meaning of 
“Gothicism” remained fixed to describe 
(1) primitive Germanic culture and (2) 
the medieval in the sense of the stream of 
history outside of the classic Roman 
stream, which was recovered in the Ren- 
aissance. These two meanings remained 
appropriate and, in fact, were the reasons 
for the transfer to aesthetic discussion in 
the eighteenth century of the term 
“Gothic” to describe cathedrals, ballads, 
Norse poetry, and even Arthurian legend; 
in the latter case, even if a dim awareness 
existed that its materials were Celtic and 
not Germanic, the Arthurian tales were 
still in these two meanings—(1) primitive, 
(2) medieval—in the sense that they were 
clearly segregated from the stream of 
classical civilization; as a result, Warton 
and Hurd wrote critiques of Spenser’s 
“Gothic” Faerie queene, whose Arthurian 
materials, according to modern knowledge, 
could not conceivably be Germanic. 
Jordanes’ Scandza-theory and the im- 
portance given to the Jutish colonization 
of Kent explain, consequently, the domi- 
ciliation of the “Goths” in England. The 
actual facts of the historical Gothic con- 
quest of mighty Rome and the Gothic 
Vélkerwanderungen are never so strange 
as the peregrination which in the minds of 
the seventeenth-century English writers 
brought the “Goths” to England’s shores. 
» P. 66. 
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Their veneration of the Goths of antiquity 
was profound precisely because they 
could appreciate Gothic history as a 
phase of England’s cultural, political, and 
moral evolution.*° 

The aura of Gothic “freedom” as en- 
shrined in England’s Gothic laws arises 
unmistakably from  eighteenth-century 
discussions of the Gothic. Neo-classic 
standards of Greco-Roman symmetry and 
purity of style notwithstanding, not only 
was it possible to admire the Gothic style 
in architecture, but a very special taste 
of the “constitutional sort” was required 
to appreciate it: 

Methinks there was something respectable 
in those old hospitable Gothick halls, hung 
round with the Helmets, Breast-Plates, and 
Swords of our Ancestors; I entered them with 


~ a Constitutional Sort of Reverence and look’d 


upon those arms with Gratitude, as the Terror 
of former Ministers, and the Check of Kings. 
Nay, I even imagin’d that I here saw some of 
those good Swords, that had procur’d the 
Confirmation of Magna Charta, and humbled 
Spencers and Gavestons. And when I see these 
thrown by to make Way for tawdry Gilding 
and Carving, I can’t help considering such an 
Alteration as ominous even to our Constitu- 
tion. Our old Gothick Constitution had a 


40 The specific equation Gothi =Getae is present 
in the writings of the Continental Gothicists, Rud- 
beck, Verelius, the Magnus brothers, Worm, and 
Bartholin, since they all draw on the classical writers 
who first made the erroneous identification. Natural- 
ly, however, they do not add Jutae to the equation, 
since as Swedish patriots they were interested in trac- 
ing Jordanes’ Scandza to Scandinavia. Consequently, 
they attach merely a toponymic significance to the 
name Gothae by identifying them as residents original- 
ly of the island of Gotland (cf. Beck). On the other 
hand, George Hickes, England's greatest Anglo-Saxon 
scholar and author of the monumental Thesaurus, 
does not appear in our account simply because he re- 
frained from fanciful etymologizing. Richard Verste- 
gen, whose book, Restitution of decayed intelligence 
(1605), imparted widely to English readers knowledge 
of northern antiquities, is interested in maintaining a 
Saxon origin of the English people, deriving them from 
the Asiatic Sacae. Verstegen dismisses the Jutish- 
Gothic identification (p. 125): ‘‘Some will have them 
called Juites, and not Wites, and others will have 
them called Jeates, or rather Gothes, but these latter 
meane not to meddle, for that they over-shoote the 
marke too far; and so will never hit it.’’ 
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noble Strength and Simplicity in it, which was 
well enough represented by the bold Arches, 
and the solid Pillars of the Edifices of those 
Days. And I have not observed that the mod- 
ern Refinements in either have in the least 
added to their Strength and Solidity.“ 


This was the Whig taste in the fine arts; 
per contra, from the Tory point of view 
the Whig taste for the Gothic was as 
abominable as the Whig clamor for popu- 
lar government was politically irrespon- 
sible. According to William Whitehead, 
Tory spokesman: 


From a thousand instances of our imitative 
inclinations I shall select one or two, which 
have been, and still are, notorious and general. 
A few years ago everthing was Gothic; our 
houses, our beds, our book-cases, and our 
couches, were all copied from some parts or 
other of our old cathedrals. The Grecian ar- 
chitecture, where, as Dryden says. 


“Firm Doric pillars formed the lower base 

The gay Corinthian holds the higher space, 

And all below is strength, and all above is 
Grace,” 


that Architecture, which was taught by na- 
ture and polished by the graces, was totally 
neglected. Tricks and conceits got possession 
everywhere This, however odd it might 
seem, and however unworthy of the name of 
Taste, was cultivated, was admired and still 
has its professors in different parts of England. 
There is something, they say, in it congenial 
to our old Gothic constitution, which allows 
everyone the privilege of playing the fool, and 
of making himself ridiculous in whatever way 
he pleases.* 


Thus the term “Gothic” appears on both 
sides of an antithesis, e.g., it is used in 
praise or in censure. Party politics was 
intervening to condition the critic’s taste 
in the arts. It is, however, a curious fea- 
ture of the eighteenth-century discussion 


41 Common sense, No. 150, December 15, 1739; also 
reprinted in Gentleman's magazine, IX (1739), 641. 


#2 World, No 12, March 22, 1753. 
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of the “Gothic” that it is possible to find 
within the same context of discussion the 
“Gothic” both condemned and praised. 
Thomson’s Liberty affords an excellent 
example, one among many. 

That its ideas were not lightly con- 
sidered may be gathered from the fact 
that Thomson thought the poem Lib- 
erty (1735-36) to be his greatest work. 
In the poem the sight of Rome’s ruins 
fills Thomson with a nostalgic longing for 
the grandeur of the past, and he invokes 
the spirit of Liberty to give him an ac- 
count of the causes underlying Rome’s 
decline. Liberty delivers a lengthy mono- 
logue, explaining that Rome’s liberty de- 
parted when the Empire suffered military 
reverses, but fundamentally the true 
cause was the spiritual corruption of the 
Romans which made them an easy prey to 
the invading barbarian armies. Liberty 
then traces its migrations, and in Book 
IV, the climax of the monologue, Liberty 
describes its happiest of all homes in Eng- 
land. It is understandable how Thomson 
could have persuaded himself that Liberty 
was his greatest poem. Thomson’s imagi- 
nation was afire with the spectacle of the 
valorous, liberty-loving men of the north 
because he could appreciate their history 
as a phase of England’s moral and 
political growth. The poem could be con- 
sidered great because its theme—the 
increment of history turned back to en- 
rich the lives of England’s humblest 
citizens—was great. 

The Goths, in Thomson’s account, are 
the original democrats of the world. Rome 
once had liberty but lost it in spiritual 
decay. Happily, the Gothic invaders 
brought about a rebirth of liberty, for, 


Long in the barbarous heart the buried seeds 
Of freedom lay, for many a wintry age.** 
42 Ed. J. Logie Robertson (Oxford University 


Press, 1908), Book III, li. 539-40. References are to 
this edition. 
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Liberty fled to the north, as a stopover on 
its way to England: 


Thence, the loud Baltic passing, black with 
storm, 

To wintry Scandinavia’s utmost bound— 

There I the manly race, the parent hive 

Of the mixed kingdoms, formed into a state 

More regularly free.*4 


The “yellow-haired, blue-eyed Saxon” 
(Book IV, 1. 670) brought with him to 
England the gift of Gothic free institu- 
tions: 
untamed 
To the refining subleties of slaves, 
They brought a happy government along; 
Formed by that freedom which, with secret 
voice, 
Impartial nature teaches all her sons, 
And which of old through the whole Scythian 
mass 
I strong inspired.“ 


44 Book IV, ll. 370-74; Jordanes’ “‘officina-gentium,”’ 
the cradle of nations in Scandza, is obviously the 
source of Thomson's reference to a “parent hive.”’ 


4s Book IV, ll. 689-95; Scythia, in Jordanes’ ac- 
count, was the Asiatic home of the Goths after they 
left Scandza. By bringing the Goths to Asia, Jordanes 
introduced an oriental element into the Gothic tradi- 
tion. This fact was of considerable importance in the 
eighteenth-century discussion of the ‘‘Gothic.’’ Be- 
cause of the prevailing notion that people of the north 
were deficient in imagination, 


“True wit in northern climes will not grow 
Except like orange trees, ‘tis housed from snow,”’ 


and, conversely, that Asiatics had lively imaginations, 
it was possible on the basis of Jordanes’ description of 
the Gothic migration to Asia, followed by a second 
remigration to the north, to account, for example, for 
the diverse elements in the Ossianic poems. The set- 
ting of the poems (le paysage ossianique) was Clearly 
northern, picturing gloomy skies, stormy scenes, etc.; 
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Another passage describes the Gothic 
gift of liberty to England: 
that general liberty .... 
I through the northern nations wide diffused. 
Hence many a people, fierce with freedom, 
rushed 
From the rude iron regions of the north*® 


Inconsistently, however, the same 
poem condemns Gothic architecture. De- 
scribing Greece, Thomson says: “In ar- 
chitecture too thy rank supreme!” Gothic 
architecture violates the rules: 


Such thy sure rules that Goths of every age, 
Who scorned their aid, have only loaded earth 
With laboured heavy monuments of shame.‘” 


Inconsistency both in ideas and in the 
usage of terms is no rare phenomenon in 
intellectual history; it is true even of 


‘ philosophers and, still more, of popular 


writers. The inconsistent use of the term 
“Gothic” simultaneously in both eulogistic 
and dyslogistic senses is only one part of 
the history, still to be told in its entirety, 
of the curious entanglement of ideas about 
the “Gothic” in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. ** 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


but its expression was biblical in its intensity. Both 
of its elements were accounted for by the Scandza- 
theory; the tribal folk-memory preserved character- 
istics of both their northern and their Asiatic homes. 

46 Book IV, ll, 798, 801-3. 

47 Book II, ll. 373, 377-79. 

48 This essay is intended only as a semantic in- 
troduction to the subject. The writer is preparing a 
full-length study which will seek to bring to light more 
of the cross-currents in the Gothic tide. 





JUSTUS MOSER: VERNUNFTIGE GESCHICHTE UND 
GESCHICHTLICHE VERNUNFT 


HANS M. WOLFF 


1E Geschichtsschreibung der deut- 
schen Aufklirung bewegte sich 

im wesentlichen in der Bahn, die 

der Humanismus gewiesen hatte, und sah 
ihr Hauptziel nach wie vor in getreuer 
Tatsachenkompilation. Erst mit Méser 
tritt hier eine entscheidende Anderung 
ein, und wenn diese Anderung sich auch 
mehr auf die Zielsetzung als die Ausfiih- 
rung bezieht, so war doch auch diese 
neue Zielsetzung von grésster Bedeu- 
tung, denn Méser ist der erste deutsche 
Historiker, fiir den der Begriff der 


Geschichte mit dem einer einheitlichen 
Entwicklung gleichbedeutend wird. Ein 
vélliger Neuerer war Moser allerdings in 


dieser Beziehung nicht, denn wenn er 
auch in Deutschland auf dem Gebiete 
der politischen Geschichte keine Vor- 
ginger hatte, so hatten sich doch in 
Frankreich fhnliche Tendenzen schon 
seit fast einem Jahrhundert geltend ge- 
macht. Zwar kénnen weder Bossuet noch 
Voltaire! noch Rousseau als Historiker 
im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes gelten, 
aber gerade weil sie eher als Philosophen 
oder Theologen denn als Geschichts- 
schreiber an die Vergangenheit herantra- 
ten, konnten sie sich umso leichter iiber 
die ziinftige Historiographie hinwegset- 
zen und mit veralteten Methoden auf- 
rdumen. 

Wihrend Voltaire und Rousseau unter 
den deutschen Historikern vom Fach 


1 Uber Voltaire als Historiker vgl. Eduard Fue- 
ter, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (3. Aufl.; 
Miinchen und Berlin, 1936), S. 349 ff.; Friedrich Mei- 
necke, Die Enstehung des Historismus (Miinchen und 
Berlin, 1936), I, 78 ff.; Robert Flint, Historical plfilos- 
ophy in France and French Belgium and Switzerland 
(New York, 1894), S. 289 ff.; J. B. Black, The art of 
history (London, 1926), S. 29 ff. 


[Mopern Puito.toery, November, 1945] 


zunichst fast gar keine Anhinger fan- 
den,? haben sie entscheidenden Einfluss 
auf Mésers geschichtliche Methode aus- 
geiibt. Méser teilt mit den beiden Fran- 
zosen zunichst die polemische Einstel- 
lung zur Gegenwart. Auch Moser ist weit 
davon entfernt, Geschichte um der 
Geschichte willen zu schreiben, und 
wenn er auch ein viel echteres Interesse 
an der Vergangenheit zeigt als etwa Vol- 
taire, so ist doch sein leitender Gedanke, 
wenn er sich zur Vergangenheit wendet, 
stets der der Niitzlichkeit. Auch seine 
Geschichtsschreibung ist politisch, bzw. 
polemisch, und entspringt dem Wunsch 
einer unmittelbaren Wirkung auf die 
Gegenwart. Aus seiner vielfaltigen Wirk- 
samkeit unter ganz eigenartigen Verhialt- 
nissen, wie sie damals im Stift Osna- 
briick obwalteten, geht Méser die Bedeu- 
tung der Vergangenheit fiir die Gegen- 
wart auf, und so schreibt er sein grosses 
Geschichtswerk und seine kleineren hi- 
storischen Aufsiitze nicht als eigentlicher 
Historiograph, sondern als der besorgte 
advocatus patriae, der durch seinen Hin- 
weis auf die Vergangenheit bei seinen 
Landsleuten Verstandnis fiir den Aufbau 
des Staates schaffen méchte. Als Histori- 
ker ist er dem Prinzip der Niitzlichkeit 
ergeben und insoweit Anhanger der 
Aufklirung, fiir die das Prinzip der Nitz- 
lichkeit zum allgemeinen Leitmotiv ge- 
worden war. Dieser Anschluss an auf- 


2 Vgl. dazu Fueter, S. 371 ff. und 379 ff.; Richard 
Fester, Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie 
(Stuttgart, 1890). Sowohl Gatterer wie Schlézer 
greifen Voltaire wiederholt an, um ihre wirkliche oder 
vermeintliche Unabhingigkeit zu erweisen. Gatterer 
definiert die Geschichte noch als ‘‘eine Wissenschaft 
merkwiirdiger Begebenheiten’’ (vgl. Handbuch der 
Universalhistorie (2. Ausg.; Géttingen, 1765], 8. 1). 
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klarerische Ideen ist aber in Wirklichkeit 
nur dusserlicher Natur, denn Moser ver- 
wendet das Prinzip der Niitzlichkeit zu 
Zwecken, die den Grundideen der Auf- 
klirung vollig entgegengesetzt sind. War 
bei Voltaire der Riickblick auf die Ver- 
gangenheit eine Warnung vor der Wieder- 
holung haufig gemachter Fehler und 
damit eine Mahnung zur Anerkennung 
der Vernunft als allein zuverlissigen 
Massstabes menschlichen Handelns, so 
benutzt Méser seine Geschichte gerade 
umgekehrt als eine Warnung vor der 
Vernunft und fordert eine dauernde 
Beriicksichtigung der Entwicklung poli- 
tischer, sozialer und rechtlicher Einrich- 
tungen, bevor sie auf Grund verniinftiger 
Uberlegung geindert oder auch nur 


kritisiert werden diirfen. Mit einer in der - 


Literatur jenes Jahrhunderts neuartigen 
Ehrfurcht vor der Vergangenheit beugt 
er sich vor den Resultaten historischen 
Werdens und, anstatt wie die philosophes 
Revolution zu _ predigen, bestrebt er 
sich, Sinn und Bedeutung dieses Werde- 
ganges zu erfassen. Er wagt es nicht, 
im Sinne der Aufklirung seine in- 
dividuelle Vernunft zum Richter iiber 
eine endlose Entwicklung zu machen, er 
ist sich ihrer Schwiiche und Unzuverlissig- 
keit bewusst, und so wird ihm die Ge- 
schichte zur Fundgrube, aus der er Ant- 
worten auf viele Fragen erhalten kann, 
die die abstrakte Vernunft nicht zu 
lésen vermag. Der Umstand, dass 
eine gewisse Einrichtung einmal sinn- 
voll war, geniigt ihm zuweilen, ihre 
Beibehaltung in der Gegenwart zu for- 
dern, selbst wenn sich ihr Sinn ratio- 
nalistisch-utilitaristisch nicht begriinden 
lisst. Und indem er diese Verehrung 
der Vergangenheit so weit treibt, wird 
er zu einem Schritt gezwungen, der 
ihn der zeitgendssischen Philosophie 
von einer anderen Seite her wieder 
niher bringt: indem er sich aufs hart- 
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nickigste gegen jedes Abweichen vom 
Althergebrachten wendet und Verinde- 
rung geradezu mit Verschlechterung 
gleichsetzt, gerat er deutlich in das Fahr- 
wasser des Primitivismus. Da Méser der 
Zustand vor einer Verinderung fast au- 
tomatisch als der bessere gilt, so wird er 
zu einem immer weiteren Zuriickgehen 
gezwungen, bis er schliesslich einen Zu- 
stand findet, der keinen Verinderungen 
unterworfen ist und ihm somit als abso- 
lutes Ideal dienen kann. 

Mit dieser Wendung findet Méser 
Anschluss an Rousseau. Was dieser in 
seiner Entwicklungslehre als ein histori- 
sches Nacheinander hatte ausgeben wol- 
len, war in Wirklichkeit nichts als 
eine Aneinanderreihung von fiktiven Zu- 
stiinden, denen der Verfasser mit verschie- 
denen subjektiven Einstellungen gegen- 
iibersteht.? Was er den Urzustand nennt, 
ist keineswegs der ilteste Zustand der 
Menschheit, sondern allein der Zustand, 
der ihm das Ideal unverdorbenen Men- 
schentumes deucht, wihrend jeder der 
folgenden Zustinde eine Abnahme seiner 
Sympathien darstellt, bis er schliesslich 
zu der Gegenwart als dem Objekt seiner 
gréssten Abneigung kommt; eine rein 
rationalistische Reihe, die mit Geschichte 
oder tatsichlicher Entwicklung nichts 
zu tun hat. Auf diese Weise hatte sich 
Rousseaus beriichtigtes Schema einer 
abstrakt-begriffichen Entwicklung her- 
ausgebildet, das in Deutschland solche 
Bedeutung erlangen sollte. Der erste 
deutsche Historiker, der sich eines der- 
artigen Schemas bedient hatte, war 
Winckelmann gewesen, dessen Kunstge- 
schichte die Entwicklung der Kunst in 
den Begriffen Einfalt, Grossheit, Schén- 
heit, das Uberfliissige und Untergang 


sUber Rousseaus Discours sur l'inégalité, vegl. 
A. O. Lovejoy in MP, XXI (1923), 165-86, und XXX 
(1933), 275-96. 
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festlegt.* Die wesentliche Ubereinstim- 
mung Winckelmanns mit Rousseau liegt 
in der pessimistischen Wendung dieser 
Entwicklung, die von dem Gedanken der 
Notwendigkeit eines schliesslichen Ver- 
falles ausgeht. Diese Ubereinstimmung 
mit Rousseau ist nun an sich nur gering- 
fiigig, und doch musste sie in den Augen 
Méosers erhebliche Bedeutung annehmen, 
denn wihrend Rousseau nur ein ratio- 
nales Gedankensystem aufgebaut hatte, 
demonstriert Winckelmann den Begriff 
des Verfalls an der Geschichte. Gerade 
der Begriff des Verfalls hatte die ersten 
deutschen Kritiker Rousseaus zuriick- 
gestossen, die Entwicklung nur im Sinne 
eines allmaihlichen Fortschrittes erfassen 
wollten, und Iselin hatte in seiner Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit den Versuch ge- 
macht,> Rousseaus Theorie durch Nach- 
weise dieses Fortschrittes in der Geschich- 
te zu widerlegen. Winckelmann hatte in 
seiner Geschichte der Kunst des Allter- 
tums gezeigt, dass dieser Glaube an 
einen kontinuierlichen Fortschritt véllig 
verfehlt sei, da auf jede Bliite ein Verfall 
folge. Das war aber nichts anderes als 
eine Bestitigung Rousseauischer Ideen 
und gleichzeitig der Beweis, dass sie trotz 
ihres ungeschichtlichen Ursprunges doch 
eine gewisse Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte 
haben konnten. Zwar beschrinkten sich 
Winckelmanns Ausfiihrungen auf die 
Kunstgeschichte, aber wenn der Kultur- 
pessimismus iiberhaupt historisch ver- 
wertbar war, so musste notgedrungen die 
Frage auftauchen, ob er nicht in der poli- 
tischen Geschichte geradeso berechtigt 
sei wie in der Kunstgeschichte. Mésers 
Osnabriickische Geschichte enthalt die Ant- 
wort auf diese Frage. 

Nicht direkt nach dem Vorbilde Wink- 
kelmanns oder Rousseaus, aber doch deut- 

4 Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (Werke, 
IIT, 62). 


SIsaak Iselin, Geschichte der Menschheit (Zii- 
rich, 1768). 
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lich im Anschlusse an sie, baut nun auch 
Moser ein historisches Schema auf.’ Die 
deutsche Geschichte wiirde vier Haupt- 
perioden haben, die sich kurz folgender- 
massen bezeichnen lassen: Der Staat der 
gemeinen Ehre, der ausdriicklich als der 
“erste und giildene” bezeichnet wird, der 
Dienststaat mit seiner Verminderung der 
gemeinen Ehre, der allmihliche Unter- 
gang der gemeinen Ehre und ihr villiger 
Verfall, der den Untergang eines wohl- 
geordneten Gemeinwesens bedeutet.’ Er- 
setzt man den Begriff der gemeinen Ehre 
durch den der bonté naturelle, so erhalt man 
Rousseaus Schema, das von der vollkom- 
menen bonté naturelle der Urzeit bis -zu 
ihrem Verfall in der modernen Gesell- 
schaft fiihrt.* Der Unterschied zwischen § 
Mésers und Rousseaus Periodisierung 
besteht im Grunde nur darin, dass der 
letztere sich bewusst im Bereich des Me- 
taphysischen hilt, wihrend Méser diese 
Epochen mit der Geschichte in Verbin- 
dung bringt. Diese Verschiedenheit ist je- 
doch insofern wenig erheblich, als bei bei- 
den die Theorie vorgeht. In der Vorrede zu 
seinem Geschichtswerk hat Méser die 
Bedeutung der Theorie in seiner Methode 
deutlich dargelegt: 

Ein andrer Fehler ist, dass ich den Anfang 
zum Schreiben auf Reisen wiihrend dem letz- 
ten Kriege gemacht, und mir erst jede Sache 
nach ihrer Méglichkeit vorgestellet, und solche 
hernach zu Hause vielleicht nicht mit genug- 
samer Unparteilichkeit gegen die Beweise 
gepriifet habe. Daher kann Einiges einen 
scheinbaren Hang nach der Hypothese be- 
halten haben; denn diese pflegen ihren ersten 
Liebhaber doch noch immer heimlich und 
unsichtbar zu verfolgen Indessen glaube 

6 Vorrede zur Osnabrickischen Geschichte (Werke, 
ed. Abeken, VI (Berlin, 1843], x ff.). 


7Vgl. hierzu die ausfiihrliche Darstellung der 
Méserschen Geschichte bei Peter Klassen, Justus 
Moser (Frankfurt, 1936). Die Bezeichnungen der 
Perioden sind zum Teil von Klassen iibernommen. 


8 Discours sur l' origine et les fondements de l’inégalité 
parmi les hommes (1754). 
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ich doch eben dadurch, dass ich auf eine son- 
derbare Art verfahren, und nicht sofort den 
gewohnlichsten Weg eingeschlagen bin, Man- 
ches auf eine neue Art gewandt, und viele 
historische Wahrheiten méglicher und wahr- 
scheinlicher erzihlet zu haben, als Andre, 
welche entweder mit Sammlen den Anfang 
machen, und dann mit ermiidetem Geiste die 
Feder ansetzen, oder nur bloss ein schlechtes 
Gebiiude verbessern (VI, vii). 


Der letzte Satz ist charakteristisch: M6- 
ser hat nicht mit Sammeln, d.h. mit Tat- 
sachen begonnen, sondern mit Hypothe- 
sen, und wenn er sich auch wegen dieses 
Verfahrens entschuldigt und die Prioritiat 
der Tatsachen als solcher zugibt, so er- 
klart er doch andererseits, dass sein kon- 
struktives Verfahren gar nicht das ihm 
durch Krieg und Reisen aufgezwungene 
Ubel ist, als das er es zuerst hinstellt, 
sondern dass es im Gegenteil in sich wert- 
voll sei und zu neuen Erkenntnissen fiihre. 
Diese neue Erkenntnis ist nun aber nichts 
anderes als seine Lehre von der Uberlegen- 
heit der alteren Zeit und der darauf fol- 
genden Verschlechterung, die Lehre von 
der gemeinen Ehre und ihrem Verfall, und 
so sehr Méser darauf sieht, dass alle 
staats- und verfassungsrechtlichen Be- 
hauptungen durch Dokumente—der gan- 
ze 8. Band seiner Werke enthalt nichts 
anderes—bewiesen sind, so wenig lisst sich 
seine Verfallstheorie beweisen. Nicht sei- 
ne Reisen, sondern die Unmédglichkeit 
eines Beweises verhindern ihn, einen sol- 
chen zu erbringen, gerade wie auch Rous- 
seau seine Entwicklungslehre nicht hatte 
beweisen, sondern nur mit der ihm eigenen 
Beredsamkeit iiberzeugend hatte darstel- 
len kinnen. Immerhin sei angemerkt, dass 
Moser sich dieser Parallele mit Rousseau 
offensichtlich nicht bewusst ist, denn in- 
dem er die ‘‘sonderbare Art” seines Ver- 
fahrens selber erwihnt, zeigt er, dass er eine 
ganz neue Methode anzuwenden ver- 
meint. Dass er dabei tatsichlich nur in 
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den Bahnen der Aufklirung wandelt, 
entgeht ihm offenbar véllig. 

Zeigt schon diese Periodisierung M6- 
sers Abhingigkeit von der verniinftigen 
Geschichtsschreibung der Aufklaérung, so 
wird dieser Umstand durch eine Betrach- 
tung der einzelnen Perioden noch deut- 
licher. Historische Vernunft kennt nichts 
Absolutes, sondern begniigt sich mit der 
relativen Feststellung des. Wertes einer 
jeden Periode, ohne an sie den Massstab 
eines stets fragwiirdigen Ideals zu legen. 
Ganz anders Méser, dem sein germa- 
nischer Urstaat Ideal, Norm, d.h. das Ab- 
solute schlechthin bedeutet.? Dement- 
sprechend hat dieser Urzustand schemen- 
haft unrealistisches Gepriige und gleicht 
insofern véllig dem primitivistischen Ur- 
zustand der Aufklirungsphilosophen.'® 


Diese Ubereinstimmung zeigt sich am 
deutlichsten darin, dass auch Mésers Ur- 
germanen in einem vorstaatlichen Zu- 
stand leben, in dem es nur getrennte Indi- 


viduen und Familien, aber keine staatlich 
gebundenen Gruppen gibt. Auf diese 
Weise ergibt sich ein altgermanischer Na- 
turzustand, den Moser in seiner “Einlei- 
tung in die alteste Verfassung”’ folgender- 
massen beschreibt: 


Etwas Merkwiirdiges aber ist es wohl, dass 
die wahren Landeseinwohner insgesammt noch 
einzeln auf abgesonderten und insgemein rings- 
umher aufgeworfenen Héfen wohnen 
Jeder scheinet sich im Anfange so viel genom- 
men zu haben, als er hat néthig gehabt und 
gewinnen kénnen, da wo ihm ein Bach, Gehélz 
oder Feld gefallen. Und so ist gemeiniglich die 
erste Anlage der Natur [VI, 4]. 


*Dies wird auch von Klassen nicht geleugnet, 
(cf. 8. 218), doch lehnt er trotzdem jede Verbindung 
mit der Aufklirung ab (cf. die folgende Anmerkung). 


10 Nach Klassen (S. 223) ist Mésers Urverfassung 
nicht der aufklirerischen Vernunft entnommen, 
jedoch scheinen mir die dafiir angefiihrten Griinde 
gerade auf das Gegenteil hinzudeuten. ‘‘Das verfas- 
sungsmiissig Allgemeine’’ ist nichts anderes als die 
Einheit in der Vielheit, deren Ermittlung die erste 
Sorge der Aufklérung war. 
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Zur Begriindung fiir diese Ausmalung des 
Urzustandes verweist er auf zwei Quellen, 
die erste eine Stelle aus dem Tacitus: ‘‘Co- 
lunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons ut nemus 
ut campus placuit. Suam quisque domum 
spatio circumdat”’ (vi. 5), die zweite die 
soziale Lage des westphilischen Bauern 
zu Mésers Zeit, die, wie er an anderer Stelle 
ausfiihrt (IX, 208), noch immer mit der 
Schilderung des Tacitus iibereinstimmt." 
Diese Quellen muten zwar iiberzeugend 
an, sind aber bedeutungslos. Zu Mésers 
Zeiten befanden sich die westphilischen 
Bauern in einem staatlichen Verbande, 
sie hatten also ein Verhiltnis zueinander, 
wihrend dieses Band fiir die Urzeit ge- 
leugnet wird. So unabhingig aber der 
westphilische Bauer auch sein mag, so ist 
er doch tatsichlich nur als Glied einer 
Gruppe, als Teil einer iibergeordneten Ge- 
meinschaft vorstellbar, und indem Moser 
die Existenz einer solchen Verbindung 
verneint (auf Grund einer {[bewusst?] miss- 
verstandenen Stelle aus der Germania), 
geht er tatsichlich einzig und allein auf 
naturrechtlicher Grundlage vor und ersch- 
liesst rational einen staatlosen Zustand, 
der bei ihm genau so unlogisch und letzten 
Endes fruchtlos ist wie jede Theorie eines 
vorstaatlichen Zustandes. 

Jeder Idealzustand setzt einen Ideal- 
menschen voraus. Die Aufklirungsphilo- 
sophie schrieb demgemiiss dem Urmen- 
schen die bonté naturelle zu, eine Eigen- 
schaft, auf Grund deren alle moralischen 
und sozialen Probleme in Wegfall kamen. 

11 Nur anmerkungsweise kann darauf hingewiesen 
werden, dass die auf Tacitus gestiitzte Germanenver- 
ehrung ebenfalls der humanistischen Tradition ange- 
hért. Auch der Gedanke des Verfalles war dem Hu- 
manismus keineswegs fremd, doch ist es keinem der 
iilteren Historiker gelungen, diese Vorstellungen zur 
Formung eines einheitlichen Geschichtsbildes zu ver- 
wenden. (vgl. hierzu Paul Joachimsen, Geschichtsauf- 
fassung und Geschichtsschreibung in Deutschland unter 
dem Einfluss des Humanismus (Leipzig und Berlin, 
1910); und Hans Tiedemann, Tacitus und das Na- 
tionalbewusstsein der deutschen Humanisten Ende des 


15. und Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts [Diss.; Berlin, 
1913}). 
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Wie schon angedeutet, findet sich bei Mé6- 
ser in dem Begriff der Ehre ein Gegenstiick 
zu der bonté naturelle. Der Unterschied 
zwischen diesen Begriffen besteht einzig 
und allein darin, dass die Ehre sich auf 
das soziale Verhalten der Menschen be- 
schrinkt. Es geht ja Méser nicht wie den 
philosophes darum, ein irdisches Paradies 
schlechthin zu entwerfen, sondern er will 
nur ein ideales soziales System aufbauen, 
und dieser Verengerung des Ideals ent- 
spricht die Verengerung der Idealisierung, 
die er mit den Menschen jenes Zustandes 
vornimmt. Sein Ehrbegriff lisst sich dem- 
nach als eine auf das Gebiet des Sozialen 
eingeschrinkte bonté naturelle bezeichnen 
und stellt die Eigenschaft dar, vermége 
deren Mésers Urmenschen stets freiwillig 
tun, was im modernen Staat allein durch 
den Zwang der Gesetze erreicht werden 
kann. Wie bei den Menschen der bonté 
naturelle Pflicht und Gliick, Sollen und 
Wollen iibereinstimmt, so stellt sich auch 
Moser seinen Urgermanen so vor, dass bei 
ihm soziales Wollen und Solien iiberein- 
stimmen, und nur auf diese Weise wird 
sein Idealstaat rational fassbar, obwohl 
er nach wie vor eine Utopie bleibt. Der 
Begriff der Ehre ist also keineswegs, wie 
man im allgemeinen annimmt, den Tat- 
sachen entnommen; er entstammt auch 
nicht, wie es zuerst scheinen méchte, 
einem historischen Bestreben, den Geist 
einer Zeit durch Herausarbeitung ihrer 
hervorstechendsten Eigenschaft zu cha- 
rakterisieren und zu _individualisieren, 
sondern beruht ausschliesslich auf ratio- 
naler Uberlegung. Dieser Umstand wird 
dadurch in ein deutliches Licht gesetzt, 
dass Méser noch einen ganz anderen 
Ehrbegriff kennt. Wenn er in der Abhand- 
lung vom Faustrecht darlegt, dass die 
deutsche Nation im Mittelalter ‘das 
grésste Gefiihl der Ehre” besessen hatte 
(I, 395), so gebraucht er Ehre im ge- 
wohnlichen Sinn und versteht darunter 
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die konkrete Ritterehre, deren grosse 
Betonung als einer der historisch be- 
deutsamsten Ziige des Mittelalters an- 
gesehen werden darf. Der Ehrbegriff 
des Faustrechts beruht auf gesch'chtlicher 
Beobachtung, der der Osnabriickischen 
Geschichte auf einem Denkprozess, wie 
er fiir die Aufklarungshistorie typisch ist. 

Mésers erster und giildener Zustand 
umfasst mehrere Stufen der Entwicklung, 
denn in ihm vollzieht sich der allmahliche 
Ubergang von Vorstaatlichkeit zur Staat- 
lichkeit. ‘‘Der Mensch ist zur Gesell- 
schaft bestimmt; und es fruchtet wenig, 
ihn in seinem einzelnen Zustande zu be- 
trachten,”’ so fiihrt Moser in den Patrio- 
tischen Phantasien (III, 68) aus, und mit 
dieser Erkenntnis der sozialen Natur des 
Menschen scheint sich jedes weitere Su- 
chen nach der Grundlage des Staates zu 
eriibrigen. Offenbar ist hier Méser jedoch 
noch zu sehr in naturrechtlichen Lehren 
befangen, um sich von der traditionellen 
Vorstellung des Sozialkontraktes zu be- 
freien. Urspriinglich waren die einzelnen 
Wohner vdllig unabhingig, sie waren ihre 
eigenen Priester und K6nige in ihren 
Hiusern und Hofmarken und iibten dort 
die Gerichtsbarkeit aus, sodass jede Fami- 
lie ein eigener Staat war (VI, 9f.). Indem 
die einzelnen Wohner niher zusammenge- 
dringt wurden, bekamen sie gewisse ge- 
meinsame Interessen, aus denen sich die 
§ ersten Verbindungen unter ihnen entwik- 
kelten. Diese Verbindungen sind eher tat- 
sichlicher als rechtlicher Art, oder wie 
Moser es ausdriickt: ‘Natur und Be- 
diirfniss scheinen allein die Eintheilung 
[sc. in Marken] gemacht zu haben’ (VI, 
11). Von einem Vertrage ist an dieser Stelle 
des Geschichtswerkes noch keine Rede, 
wenigstens wird er nicht ausdriicklich 
erwihnt; erst spiterhin bringt Méser zum 
Ausdruck, dass diese erste Vereinigung 
die Natur eines Sozialkontraktes gehabt 
habe (VI, 58). Dieser erste Kontrakt 
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schafft zunichst die Marken, aus denen 
sich dann durch neue Verbindungen ‘‘Ma- 
nien” und Staaten entwickeln. Das Wesen 
dieses, ersten Kontraktes sowohl wie der 
folgenden ist jedoch, dass durch ihn nur 
eine ganz lose Verbindung zwischen den 
einzelnen Wohnern hergestellt wird. Die 
wichtigsten Rechte verbleiben nach wie 
vor bei dem Familienoberhaupte, sogar 
die Strafgewalt ist grundsitzlich nicht 
Sache der Gemeinschaft, was nach Mé- 
ser keine Schwierigkeiten verursacht, da 
durch die Einrichtung des Wergeldes die 
Strafen sozusagen schon vorher festge- 
setzt sind. Die Gemeinschaft ist also auf 
genau umrissene Zwecke eingeschrinkt, 
wobei die Art der Einschrinkung deutlich 
an Locke erinnert: “The great and chief 
end, therefore, of men uniting into com- 
‘monwealths and putting themselves un- 
der government, is the preservation of 
their property,” so definiert der Philo- 
soph der “Glorious Revolution” die 
Machtsphire des Staates.'2 Auch nach 
Moser geht die Vereinigung der Wohner 
lediglich auf ‘“Rettung und Erhaltung,” 
wihrend alle iibrigen Rechte und Pflich- 
ten Sache des Individuums bleiben. Of- 
fensichtlich hat Lockes Betonung des Ei- 
gentumschutzes anregend auf ihn ge- 
wirkt,!* jedoch gibt er dieser Lehre eine 
sonderbare, ihm ganz persénlich eigene 
Wendung, indem er nur Eigentiimer als 
Kontrahenten des Vertrages anerkennen 
will. Wer nichts hat, bedarf keines Schutz- 
es und kann daher auch nicht zum Schutze 
anderer verpflichtet werden, und da in 
dem rein agrarischen Lande der Sachsen 
oder Sassen nur das Landeigentum wirk- 
liche Bedeutung hat, so sind nach Méser 
auch nur die urspriinglichen Landeigen- 
timer aus dem Sozialkontrakte berech- 

12 Of civil government, Buch II, Kap. ix, § 124. 

13 Schon Brandi weist auf die Verbindung Mésers 
mit der englischen Staatsphilosophie hin, (vgl. Justus 


Méser, Gesellschaft und Staat [Mitinchen, 1921], S. xx 
der Einleitung). 
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tigt und verpflichtet.14 Méser denkt also 
an eine Gemeinschaft von Eigentiimern 
unter radikalem Ausschluss aller Nicht- 
eigentiimer, waihrend Locke auch poten- 
tielle Eigentiimer einschliesst. Locke stellt 
eine demokratische Erwerbsgemein- 
schaft, Méser eine aristokratische Eigen- 
tiimergemeinschaft auf. Wie alle Deichan- 
lieger, aber auch nur die Deichanlieger, an 
der Erhaltung des Deiches mitwirken 
miissen, so sind nach Méser auch alle 
Landeigentiimer, aber auch nur die Land- 
eigentiimer, an der staatlichen Gemein- 
schaft beteiligt (I, 403). Zwar kénnen auch 
besitzlose Leute auf diesem Gebiete woh- 
nen, aber sie gehéren nicht der Nation an, 
wie Moser spiiterhin unter Zuhilfenahme 
eines zweiten Sozialkontraktes verdeut- 
licht (V, 178). Wahrend im allgemeinen 
die Teilung des Staatsgriindungsvertrages 
in einen die Gemeinschaft konstituie- 
renden Pakt und einen Unterwerfungs- 
vertrag dazu verwendet wurde, die Ge- 
walt des absoluten Fiirsten zu rechtferti- 
gen, schafft zwar bei Méser der erste 
Kontrakt ebenfalls eine Nation, doch 
macht sie der zweite nicht zu Sklaven 
eines Herren, sondern zum Herren minder- 
berechtigter Menschen. In beiden Fiillen 
schliesst der zweite Vertrag den Gedan- 
ken der Volkssouverinitat aus, jedoch mit 
dem Unterschiede, dass Méser nicht ein 
monarchisches, sondern ein aristokra- 
tisches Prinzip sanktioniert, kraft dessen 
es ihm gelingt, eine der Lieblingsideen der 
Aufklarung, den Gedanken der allgemei- 
nen Gleichheit, zu iiberwinden. 

Moser triigt also einer gewissen Un- 
gleichheit der Stiinde schon in seinem Ur- 
staate Rechnung, indem er zwischen dem 
Landeigentiimer, dem allein politisch be- 
rechtigten Vollbiirger, einerseits und den 
iibrigen Wohnern unterscheidet. Trotz- 


4 Dies betont Miser immer wieder (vgl. III, 
291 ff., und ferner die verschiedenen Abhandlungen 
des 5. Bandes, die sich mit der franziésischen Revolu- 
tion befassen). 
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dem fallt es ihm schwer, die beiden sozia- 
len Erscheinungen zu erkliren, in denen 
sich zu seiner Zeit die Ungleichheit am 
deutlichsten manifestiert: das Leibeigen- 
tum und den Adel. Den letzteren er- 
klart er aus dem Erblichwerden der Of- 
fiziersstellen, doch betont er, dass sich der 
Adel nicht wesentlich von den iibrigen 
Sassen underschieden habe; er habe einige 
Ehrenrechte, aber keine eigentlichen Pri- 
vilegien besessen (VI, 38 ff.). Auch die 
Leibeigenen hitten sich kaum von ihren 
Herren unterschieden (VI, 68, und IX, 
209), wie Moser ausdriicklich hervorhebt. 
Es beriihrt allerdings sonderbar, dass es 
iiberhaupt ein Leibeigentum gegeben hat, 
und tatsichlich kostet es Méser erheb- 
liches Kopfzerbrechen, eine befriedigende 
Erklarung dafiir zu finden. Da er es als 
Aufklirer nicht aus einem Gewaltakt 
ableiten méchte, nimmt er in Anlehnung 
an Ideen des rémischen Rechts seine Zu- 
flucht zu der Fiktion eines vertraglich 
eingegangenen Verhiltnisses, das dem 
zwischen Eltern und Kindern entspricht 
(V, 39). 

Gerade diese dusserst schwiichliche 
Erklarung des Leibeigentums zeigt, wie 
stark der Gedanke allgemeiner Gleichheit 
und Freiheit noch in Méser nachwirkt. 
Zweifellos ist ihm dieser Gedanke wenig 
sympathisch, da er gerade derartige Ten- 
denzen in der Gegenwart bekimpfen will, 
und so versucht er, so schnell wie méglich 
iiber ihn hinwegzukommen, wenn er ihn 
streifen muss. Aber es ist bezeichnend, 
dass er ihn iiberhaupt streifen muss! Er 
versucht, die Standesunterschiede _hi- 
storisch abzuleiten, und bemerkt nicht, 
dass er tatsichlich etwas ganz anderes un- 
ternimmt: er erklart nicht ihre historische 
Entstehung, sondern ihre rationale Be- 
griindung; er zeigt nicht, wie sie entstan- 
den sind, sondern wie sie sich verniinftig 
rechtfertigen lassen, und diese Methode 
zwingt ihn dazu, den vdéllig unhistorischen 
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Zustand allgemeiner Gleichheit und Frei- 
heit anzuerkennen. Und wenn auch M6- 
ser keinen Versuch macht, den vorstaat- 
lichen Zustand als Norm fiir den staat- 
lichen Zustand aufzustellen, wie es bei 
den philosophes iiblich war, so ist doch die 
blosse Existenz eines solchen Zustandes in 
seinem Vorstellungskreis ein deutlicher 
Beweis fiir seine Abhingigkeit vom Ra- 
tionalismus. Das zeigt sich am deutlich- 
sten in der volligen Parallelitit zwischen 
der “‘Einleitung in die alteste Verfassung”’ 
und dem Discours sur Vinégalité, denn 
Rousseau und Moser sind sich dariiber 
einig, dass nicht der erste menschliche 
Zustand allgemeiner Gleichheit und Unab- 
hingigkeit, sondern der zweite Zustand, 
in dem schon rudimentire gesellschaft- 


liche Beziehungen bestehen, das eigent- 


liche dge d’or darstellt.!* Und wenn diese 
Ubereinstimmung auch keine bewusste 
Anlehnung beweist—wie sollte man diese 
iiberhaupt beweisen?—so zeigt sie doch 
mit schlagender Deutlichkeit den primi- 
tivistischen Kern von Mésers Geschichte. 
Dabei spielt es eine ganz unbedeutende 
Rolle, dass der erste gesellschaftliche Zu- 
stand bei Méser und Rousseau erhebliche 
Unterschiede aufweist, dass bei Méser die 
Ungleichheit schon stark ausgebildet ist, 
wihrend bei Rousseau von einer solchen 
kaum die Rede sein kann, denn diese Un- 
terschiede ergeben sich allein aus den 
verschiedenen Zwecken, die die beiden 
Autoren bei der Schilderung ihres Ur- 
zustandes im Auge haben—der eine will 
Gleichheit, der andere Aristokratie—aber 
die Tatsache, dass beide sich von ihren 
Zwecken leiten lassen, zeigt, dass sie nicht 
historisch vorgehen. Die Osnabriickische 
Geschichte bis auf Karl den Grossen gehort 
liberwiegend in das Gebiet rationaler Fik- 
tionen und ist vor allem primitivistisch, 
nicht historistisch erfasst. Quellenangaben 
und vereinzelte Ubereinstimmungen mit 


16 Vgl. ures, I, 108 ff. 
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historisch verbiirgten Tatsachen dndern 
an diesem Umstande nichts. 

Auf die goldene Zeit muss der Abstieg 
folgen, d.h. ein Wandel, mit dem der 
ideale Zustand durch einen minder norm- 
gemassen ersetzt wird. Nach Méser hat 
das goldene Zeitalter des sichsischen 
Staates bis zur Zeit Karls des Grossen ge- 
dauert; mit seiner Eroberung des Sach- 
senlandes kommt es zum Abschluss. Zwar 
rechnet Méser auch noch das Zeitalter 
Karls des Grossen zu der ersten, giildenen 
Periode der deutschen Geschichte, aber er 
tut das nicht wegen der Organisation des 
Staates als solcher, sondern wegen der 
besonderen politischen Fahigkeiten Karls, 
unter dessen genialer Fiihrung sich der 
urspriingliche Aufbau des Sachsenlandes 
noch eine Weile erhalten konnte, sodass 
er erst unter Ludwig dem Frommen zu- 
sammenbricht. Aber schon unter Karl 
kann der Sachsenstaat seine Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten nicht mehr voll bewahren, seine 
Grundidee, der aristokratische Individu- 
alismus, geht schon verloren. Die Grésse 
des frinkischen Reiches schliesst eine 
Beriicksichtigung von LEinzelinteressen 
aus, sodass der einzelne Sasse zu einem 
blossen Rade in dem grossen Getriebe der 
Staatsmaschine herabsinkt. Eine fort- 
schreitende Zentralisierung der Reichsge- 
walt muss nach Méser den Spielraum fir 
individuelle Freiheit immer mehr ver- 
kleinern, und die Entsendung kéniglicher 
Richter muss in einer weiteren Vergré- 
sserung der oberherrlichen Macht resul- 
tieren. Kurzum, alles was sich bisher im 
Lande der Sachsen ohne Zwang allein auf 
Grund der Ehre hatte durchfiihren lassen, 
muss in dem grossen Reiche der Franken 
durch Gesetz und Strafen garantiert wer- 
den. Lisst man die historische Einklei- 
dung dieser Gedanken weg, so kommt 
man auf folgendes rationale Schema: Der 
Sachsenstaat ist Ideal schlechthin; das 
Frankenreich wird dagegen schon mehr 
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im Lichte der Realitat gesehen, wodurch 
eine geringere Idealisierung seiner Bewoh- 
ner nétig wird, und demgemiiss ist ein 
geringeres Mass von Ehre zur Aufrecht- 
erhaltung dieses Staates von Noten. In- 
dem der Sachsenstaat mit dem Franken- 
reich verschmolzen wird, muss er sich 
dem niederen Niveau anpassen und ver- 
liert seine Idealitat. Dass es sich bei die- 
sem Vorgange tatsichlich nicht um ein 
historisches Nacheinander handelt, ist 
offensichtlich; Méser nihert sein Ideal 
der Wirklichkeit an und hilt diesen rein 
gedanklichen Prozess in ein historisches 
Gewand, ohne dass dadurch wirkliche 
Geschichte entstiinde. 

Machten sich nach Méser die iiblen 
Folgen der Verminderung der Ehre unter 
Kaiser Karl noch wenig bemerkbar, so 
prigen sie sich unter seinen Nachfolgern 
umso deutlicher aus. Mit der Teilung des 
Reiches wird der Ubergang des Sassen- 
staates zum Dienststaate endgiiltig, in- 
dem nicht mehr die Unabhiangigkeit, son- 
dern gerade die Abhangigkeit der einzel- 
nen Wohner von der Krone zum Funda- 
ment des sozialen Gefiiges wird (VI, 
_340 f.). Die Griindung der Stidte und das 
Emporkommen des Biirgers, der keinen 
Landbesitz hat, bedeutet eine weitere 
Stufe in dem allmihlichen Niedergang 
der Ehre, die schliesslich mit dem Uber- 
gang vom Feudalstaat zum kommerziali- 
sierten Territorialstaat zusammenbricht, 
denn Biirger dieses Staates ist jeder Ein- 
wohner, gleichgiiltig ob er “Aktionar”’ ist 
oder nicht. Die Ehre spielt hier keine 
Rolle mehr. In andern Worten: der Terri- 
torialstaat erscheint voéllig im Lichte der 
Realitaét und somit ist die fiktive Eigen- 
schaft der Ehre hier iiberfliissig geworden. 

Die blosse Tatsache, dass Méser seiner 
Geschichte ein begriffliches, abstrakt wer- 
tendes Schema zugrunde legt, beweist 
seine enge Verbindung mit der Philoso- 
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phie der Aufklarung: sowohl Voltaires 
Methode der kritisch-polemischen His- 
toriographie wie auch Rousseaus auf ab- 
strakte Wertstufen gegriindeter Kultur- 
pessimismus wirken bei Méser deutlich 
nach. Aber indem er diese aus der Aufkla- 
rung iibernommene Methode, wie einlei- 
tend dargelegt, zu einem grundsitzlich 
aufklarungsfeindlichen Zweck, d.h. zur 
Warnung vor der Uberschitzung der 
individuellen Vernunft, verwendet, schafft 
er trotz dieser Anlehnung etwas Neues, 
denn der neuartige Zweck wirkt auf 
die der Aufklarung entnommene Metho- 
de zuriick. Das zeigt sich am deut- 
lichsten darin, dass Méser im ausge- 
sprochenen Gegensatz zu seinen Vorbil- 
dern—wenn man sie als solche bezeich- 
nen darf—haufig das Prinzip der verniinf- 
tigen Geschichte durch geschichtliche 
Vernunft iiberwand. Im Gegensatz zu den 
Aufklarern, die sich niemals iiber die Mass- 
stiibe ihrer Zeit hinwegsetzen konnten, 
zeigt Moser haufig ein echtes Verstind- 
nis fiir die Vergangenheit und weiss sich 
in sie hineinzuversetzen, sie nach ihren 
eigenen Ideen zu verstehen und nach ihr- 
en eigenen Massstiaben zu wiirdigen. Die- 
ses Verstindnis fiir die historische Indi- 
vidualitaét scheint nun aber vdollig unver- 
einbar mit Mésers naturrechtlich-primi- 
tivistisch bedingter Vorstellung eines 
normativen Urzustandes und tatsiichlich 
ist es Méser auch nicht immer gelungen, 
diese beiden Elemente zu einer organi- 
schen Einheit zu verbinden. Retrospektiv 
erscheint ihm der alte Sassenstaat am 
schénsten und vollkommensten, und nicht 
ohne Bedauern schildert er das langsame 
Absterben der Eigenschaften, die ihm 
diesen Zustand als so wertvoll erscheinen 
lassen; aber nachdem er sich einmal iiber 
diese Anderungen hinweggesetzt hat, 
findet er stets den Weg zuriick zu objek- 
tiver, unvoreingenommener Betrachtung. 
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Er beklagt das Abweichen von der Norm 
des Urstaats, aber anstatt daraufhin ein 
volliges Anathema auszusprechen, er- 


moéglicht es ihm sein historischer Sinn, 
sich schliesslich iiber alle vorgefassten 
Meinungen hinwegzusetzen und unter 
volliger Aufgabe des Absoluten den rela- 
tiven Wert der behandelten Periode zu 
erfassen. Meinecke hat diese Einstellung 
Moésers folgendermassen gekennzeichnet: 


Vielleicht ist also dies einer der gréssten 
Ziige an Moser, dass er trotz seines romanti- 
sierenden Ideals, seines Ressentiments gegen 
die eigene Zeit und mancher reaktionir ange- 
hauchter Einzelziige doch nicht zum dogma- 
tischen Reaktioniir wurde, der die geschicht- 
liche Welt in eine Himmels- und eine Héllen- 
seite auseinanderriss, sondern den Fluss der 
Dinge anerkannte und vor der Dynamik von 
“Natur und Not” sich beugte. Der volle Hi- 
storismus schliesst auch die Fahigkeit zur Re- 
signation in sich und verlangt Respekt vor 
dem Schicksal.'® 


Und Meinecke hat ebenfalls schon da- 
rauf hingewiesen, dass Moser offenbar 
auch den Ideen seiner Zeit nicht annih- 
ernd so verstindnislos gegeniiberstand, 
wie er, wohl hauptsichlich aus didakti- 
schen Griinden, glauben machen will. So 
sehr er sie als Politiker bekampfte, so sehr 
war er sich als Historiker der Tatsache 
bewusst, dass auch seine Zeit ihre Daseins- 
berechtigung hatte und dass der Wandel 
der Ideen auf die Dauer nicht aufzuhalten 
war. Diese Einsicht verhinderte ihn aber 
keineswegs, den Fiirsprechern dieses Wan- 
dels mit aller nur médglichen Scharfe 
entgegenzutreten, und indem er sich 
dazu des Hinweises auf eine idealisierte 
Vergangenheit bedient, vertieft er sich in 
diese Vergangenheit mit solcher Liebe 
und Hingebung, dass die polemische Be- 
zugnahme auf die Gegenwart haufig in 
den Hintergrund tritt oder sogar ganz 


16 Meinecke, Historismus, II, 362 f. 
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verschwindet. In seinem Geschichtswerk 
steht das Mittelalter keineswegs als ein 
ideales Zeitalter da, aber frei von aller 
Dogmatik entwirft er die schon friiher 
erwihnte Skizze vom Faustrecht, in der er 
ein geradezu erstaunliches Verstiandnis 
fiir jene Zeit aufbringt. Die Originalitit 
seiner Auffassungen darf unter keinen 
Umstinden durch einen Hinweis auf 
Hurds Letters on chivalry and romance 
abgeschwicht werden, denn abgesehen 
davon, dass Hurd sich fast ausschliesslich 
auf dsthetische Fragen beschrinkt und 
den sozialen Untergrund nur einleitend 
streift, fehlt diesen Briefen letzten Endes 
das wirkliche Verstindnis fiir das Ritter- 
tum: es wird als eine natiirliche Folge des 
Feudalsystems hingestellt, ohne dass das 


_ Feudalsystem selber verteidigt wird. M6- 


ser verherrlicht aber gerade den Aufbau 
des mittelalterlichen Staates als Ganzen 
und preist ihn wegen der Freiheit, die er 
dem Individuum liess, und des Gefiihls 
der Ehre, das zu jener Zeit die Menschen 
in Schranken hielt, wihrend in neuerer 
Zeit die Gesetzgeber ‘dem Menschen 
Hande und Fiisse binden”’ miissen (I, 398). 
Gerade diese kleine Abhandlung stellt 
vielleicht die schénste Verbindung von 
Primitivismus mit historischem Denken 
dar, denn indem der Widerspruch zur 
Gegenwart ein idealisierendes Licht auf 
jene von den Aufklirern verabscheute 
Zeit wirft, verwendet der Verfasser umso 
mehr Miihe und Sorgfalt, ihren Charakter 
und ihr Wesen herauszuschilen und da- 
durch den Nachweis zu fiihren, dass auch 
sie sinnvoll war, sinnvoller jedenfalls als 
die Welt aussehen wiirde, wenn die Auf- 
klirer ihre Plane verwirklichen kénnten. 
Und wenn hier die mittelalterliche Rit- 
terzeit historisch veranschaulicht wird, so 
beweisen die der deutschen Hanse gewid- 
meten Aufsitze, dass Méser den Verdien- 
sten des altdeutschen Biirgertums keines- 
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falls blind gegeniibersteht. Auch hier zeigt 
sich wieder ein rationalistisch-primitivis- 
tischer Kern, wenn er von den “giildenen 
Zeiten der deutschen Handlung”’ spricht, 
aber wieder bedeutet das wenig in An- 
betracht des liebevollen Vertiefens in jene 
Zeit, deren Geist er vorurteilslos mit echt 
historischem Sinn erfasst. Dasselbe gilt 
im Grunde auch von der Osnabriickischen 
Geschichte, trotz ihres rationalistischen 
Gerippes. Ihrem Wesen nach ist sie ein 
Versuch, vergangene Zeiten durch Studium 
und kritische Priifung der Quellen objek- 
tiv zu rekonstruieren. Zwar ist der erste 
Teil, die Schilderung des Sassenstaates, 
primitivistisch erfasst, wie schon erwahnt, 
jedoch verschwinden diese rationalen Fik- 
tionen im weiteren Verlauf so sehr, dass 
sich die polemische Tendenz nur noch 
ganz vereinzelt geltend macht. Nur in 
grossen Abstinden finden sich Einschal- 
tungen, in denen auf die Entwicklungs- 
lehre zuriickgegriffen wird, z.B. am Ende 
des Abschnitts, der der Zeit der Karo- 
linger gewidmet ist, wo Méser nochmals 
den Ubergang vom Sassenstaat zum 
Dienststaat beklagt und darauf hinweist, 
.dass die scheinbaren Annehmlichkeiten 
der neuen Verfassung teuer erkauft seien 
(VI, 338 ff.). Deutlich leuchtet hier wieder 
seine Anschauung auf, dass Fortschritt 
im wesentlichen mit Verschlechterung 
identisch ist, aber da derartige Einschal- 
tungen nur selten sind und die eigentliche 
xeschichte vorurteilslos und objektiv 
dargestellt ist, so kommt das in der Ein- 
leitung aufgestellte Programm einer ver- 
niinftigen Geschichte tatsichlich nicht 
zur Ausfiihrung. Ausgefiihrt wird dagegen 
Mésers Programm einer eigentlichen Na- 
tionalgeschichte (VI, x). Im Gegensatz 
zum historischen Pragmatismus will er 
nicht “‘bloss das Leben und die Bemii- 
hungen der Arzte beschreiben, ohne des 
kranken K6érpers zu gedenken,” sondern 
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stellt ‘““den Fortgang und das unterschied- 
liche Verhiltnis des Nationalcharakters” 
dar und hofft, auf diese Weise der Ge- 
schichte “‘die Einheit, den Gang und die 
Macht der Epopee” zu geben. Wahrend 
die Aufklarer die Geschichte in Zufiille 
oder das Wirken einzelner Personen auf- 
lésen, geht Méser unter Anlehnung an 
Rousseau von dem Gedanken einer not- 
wendigen Entwicklung aus und gewihrt 
dem Zufall und individuellen Wirken nur 
in diesem Rahmen Raum. Karl der Grosse 
konnte den Verfall der Ehre auf einige 
Zeit aufhalten, nicht ihn verhindern, und 
Moser weiss in Bezug auf seine eigene 
Tiatigkeit, dass sich der Gang der Ge- 
schichte nicht nach Belieben dndern lisst. 
Der Wirkungsbereich des Individuums 
ist durch die allgemeine Entwicklung be- 
grenzt, wenn auch keineswegs aufgehoben, 
und damit nimmt Moser wieder einen 
entscheidenden Gedanken des Historismus 
voraus. 

Trotz dieser bedeutsamen Anndherun- 
gen an den Historismus ist Méser noch 
weit vom Ideal moderner Geschichts- 
schreibung entfernt, insbesondere gelingt 
es ihm nur selten, die Quellen so zu ver- 
werten, dass daraus ein wohlgerundetes, 
greifbares Bild der Vergangenheit ent- 
steht. So unvollkommen sein Historismus 
aber auch war, so bleibt Méser doch 
ein bahnbrechender Neuerer. Gerade weil 
er noch in vielen Beziehungen dem Alten 
verhaftet war, vermochte er das Neue 
besonders eindrucksvoll vorzutragen und 
seinen Zeitgenossen verstindlich zu ma- 
chen. Nach altem Schema verkiindet er § 
den utilitaristischen Wert des Histori- 
schen, aber wihrend seine Vorginger dar- 
unter einen historischen Pragmatismus 
verstanden hatten, der die Nachahmung 
bestimmter Ereignisse und Handlungen 
anempfahl, sieht Méser den Nutzen der 
Geschichte in der Erziehung zum histori- 
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schen Denken, das zur Anerkennung der 
Tradition, zu Besonnenheit und zum 
Skeptizismus gegeniiber iibereilten Re- 
formen fiihrt. Historischer Utilitarismus 
war im 18. Jahrhundert eine Notwendig- 
keit, nur durch den Nachweis ihres Nut- 
zens konnte sich die Geschichte im Gei- 
stesleben der Zeit behaupten, aber indem 
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Moser diesen Nutzen im historischen Den- 
ken sieht, schlagt er die Briicke von der 
Aufklarungsgeschichte zum Historismus, 
von verniinftiger Geschichte zu geschicht- 
licher Vernunft. Auf dieser Leistung be- 
ruht seine historische und _ literarische 
Bedeutung. 

UnIversiITy oF TEXAS 












HE subject of this paper is the im- 
mediate background of Arnold’s 
Literature and dogma. More par- 
ticularly, its purpose is to show the rela- 
tionship between the book and three re- 
ligious controversies of the early seven- 
ties: (1) that over Forster’s Education 
Bill; (2) that over the so-called ‘“West- 
minster Scandal’; and (3) that over the 
Athanasian Creed. 


On the morning of June 23, 1870, direct- 
ly following the formal dedication of 
Keble College, Lord Salisbury, chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, presided over 

, a public meeting in behalf of the Keble 
| Memorial Fund, the purpose of which was 
to raise money to finish building the col- 
lege.2 Arnold, who two days previously 
had been made Doctor of Civil Laws at 
Commemoration, was among the several 
hundred present in the unfinished quad- 
_ rangle,’ Butterfield’s strange contribution 
in red brick to the Gothic Revival. Indeed, 
the dedication of a college to the memory 
of John Keble, his father’s staunch friend 
and his own godfather, was an event 
which Arnold, a man always given to ob- 
serving family pieties, would scarcely 
have missed. Nor was it an occasion which 
High-churchmen could fail to exploit as a 
rally of the faithful, for Keble had been, 
as Newman had said, “the true and pri- 
mary” author of the Oxford Movement.‘ 


1 This article was originally part of a doctoral dis- 
sertation presented at Yale University, 1943. 

2 Times, June 24, 1870, p. 5. 

3 Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-88, ed. G. W. E. 
Russell (New York and London: Macmillan, 1895), 
II, 35-36. 

4 Apologia pro vita sua; the two versions of 1864 and 
1865, ed. Wilfrid Ward (Oxford: University Press, 
1931), p. 119. 
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It was thus a moment of militant re- 
dedication to that movement, a call to 
arms ‘‘to men whose sword-hilts were al- 
ready in their hands.’® 

The dedication of Keble College had 
fallen within a period of great political and 
religious agitation. Throughout the spring 
of 1870 the country had been stirred by 
the debate over the Education Bill, the 
bill proposed by William Edward Ferster, 
vice-president of the Council on Educa- 
tion in Gladstone’s first ministry and 
Matthew Arnold’s brother-in-law.’ The 
Education Bill posed the question, long 
dreaded by politicians and educators 
alike, as to whether religious instruction 
in tax-supported schools was to be sec- 
tarian or secular, dogmatic or literary. 
Two powerful organizations were bent on 
the formation of a public opinion in favor 
of one of these interpretations or the 
other. On the one hand, the National 
Education League, popularly known as 
“the Birmingham League,” was dedi- 
cated to the formula inherited from the 
radicals of the French Revolution, to wit, 
that popular education should be “uni- 
versal, compulsory, gratuitous, and secu- 
lar.”?7 On the other hand, the National 
Education Union, with leanings toward 


5 “Oxford,’’ Guardian, XXV (June 29, 1870), 752. 


6A. W. Benn points out the importance of this 
relationship and adds that Arnold's religious works 
‘“‘may be connected with the political interests of the 
age’’ (see The history of English rationalism in th 
nineteenth century [London: Longmans, 1906], II, 
319-20). I am indebted to Benn’s suggestion and to 
that of the reviewer of Literature and dogma in Fraser's 
magazine (VIII [1873], 115), who describes Arnold's 
main protest as being against ‘‘the recent episcopalian 
treatment of Trinitarian doctrine and the creed of the 
Evangelicals in and out of the Anglican pale.”’ 


7J. W. Adamson, English education, 1789-190! 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1930), p. 7: 
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compromise and the Church of England, 
had for its object the securing of “the 
primary education of every child by judi- 
ciously supplementing the present de- 
nominational system of national educa- 
tion.”® And now within this very week of 
June the “religious difficulty’? was the 
subject of momentous parliamentary de- 
bate, destined soon to reach its crisis.® 
Thus it was that Lord Salisbury, feeling 
the partisan spirit of the hour, was moved 
to declare: 

And I think this college exists to pledge us 
to a religion which shall not be the formless, 
shapeless creature of fable such as goes by the 
name of unsectarian religion—but shall be un- 
sectarian in the higher sense because it is 
thoroughly Catholic; and that there shall be no 


more within these walls the idea of severing _ 


religion and dogma than there is the idea of 
severing the daylight from the sun.!® 


Salisbury’s defiance of formlessness in 
religion has the distinction of being Ar- 
nold’s first example of dogmatic extrav- 
agance in the earliest version of Literature 
and dogma. Hardly had Arnold begun the 
first of his articles for the Cornhill maga- 
zine before he recalled how ‘the distin- 
guished Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford told us on a public occasion lately, 
that ‘religion is no more to be severed 


8 Ibid., p. 353. 


‘The “religious difficulty’’ dates from the early 
decades of the nineteenth century: the “British and 
Foreign School Society’’ (1814) confined religious in- 
struction to Bible-reading and “general Christian 
principles”; the ‘‘National Society for promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church throughout England and Wales” taught 
the catechism and the Book of Common Prayer. Dis- 
senters and radicals preferred ‘‘British schools.’’ After 
1816 the ‘‘National schools’’ provided a conscience 
clause permitting the children of Dissenters to be 
withdrawn from lessons in religion (see Adamson, 
Dp. 25). The crisis was reached on June 30, when Staf- 
ford Northcote’s amendment proposing the inclusion 
of the catechism and religious formularies in the in- 
struction of rate-supported schools was rejected (see 
T. Wemyss Reid, Life of William Edward Forster 
{London: Chapman, 1895], p. 504). 


10 Guardian, XXV (June 29, 1870), 762. 
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from dogma than light from the sun.’ ’’!! 
Nor is this memory the last we hear of the 
Chancellor’s remark. Arnold could not 
resist returning to the theme of dogma 
and daylight twice again in the book. In 
these passages he rebukes Salisbury and 
his fellow Anglo-Catholics for presuming 
to identify dogma with truth. “Dogma 
means,” says Arnold, “not necessarily a 
true doctrine, but merely a doctrine or 
system of doctrine determined, decreed, 
and received.’ Anglo-Catholics pre- 
sumed to insist, moreover, that this body 
of received doctrine should be held with 
precision; and this love of precise dog- 
matic statement aroused Arnold to make 
one of his most furious personal attacks: 


11 Cornhill magazine, XXIV (1871), 26. Two pa- 
pers entitled ‘‘Literature and dogma,’’ comprising 
what is now the Introduction and the first four chap- 
ters of the book, appeared in this periodical for July 
and October, 1871. At the close of the second paper, 
Arnold promises a third and final one on the question 
of miracles. This third paper never appeared. In his 
Studies in the text of Matthew Arnold's prose works 
(Paris, 1935), p. 131, E. K. Brown suggests that 
George Smith, editor of this magazine, refused it in 
order to spare the religious sensibilities of his readers 
and points out (1) that much of Arnold’s work ap- 
peared in this periodical before 1871 but little there- 
after; (2) that Literature and dogma “is the sole book 
of which only a fraction appeared in a periodical’; 
and (3) that Arnold wrote his brother Walter on May 
5, 1873, asking him to assure Smith ‘‘of the indestruct- 
ible sweetness of my disposition, and of my viewing 
his conduct with sorrow rather than anger’’ (Letters, 
II, 103). Brown suggests that this reference to Smith’s 
“conduct’’ may be apropos the articles on literature 
and dogma. It seems just as likely that Arnold's 
mysterious letter may refer to Literature and dogma 
itself, for the book appeared in February, 1873 
(Guardian, XXVIII, 214), almost three months before 
Arnold wrote to George Smith. By May the book was 
already in its third edition. 

The more plausible explanation of Arnold's failure 
to publish a third paper would seem to be that Litera- 
ture and dogma, the most topical of all his works, grew 
under his hand as he responded more and more to the 
religious controversies raging about him. Lord Salis- 
bury set him to work; the Anglo-Catholics defending 
the Athanasian Creed kept him at it. It is significant 
that Arnold makes no mention of the Creed in the 
Cornhill articles. Thereafter he conducts a running 
attack, which is so vigorous as to lead one to conclude 
that this controversy was the main reason why he 
expanded his original argument into a book. 


12 Literature and dogma (5th ed.; London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1876), p. 188. 
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And to the eloquent and impetuous Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, who cannot away with a hazy 
amiability in religious matters, and brandishes 
before us his dogma, not vague, he says, but 
precise: —‘Precise enough,’ we answer, ‘pre- 
cisely wrong’’!’ 


It is more to our present purpose, how- 
ever, to examine the immediate effect of 
Salisbury’s speech on Arnold. 

Then aged forty-seven, Arnold was in 
the midst of his career as social and re- 
ligious critic. Culture and anarchy had 
been published in January, 1869; St. Paul 
and Protestantism had been issued just the 
previous month—in May, 1870. His in- 
fluence was growing. “I am really sur- 
prised myself at the testimonies I con- 
tinually receive to the influence which my 
writings are gaining’'‘—this is a con- 
stant note in his letters of this period. He 
had been in like manner astonished and 
pleased when, in early June, 1870, Lord 
Salisbury, the new chancellor, had pro- 
posed his name for the D.C.L. at Oxford. 
He had been surprised to find that a 
prophet is not without honor, even at his 
own university." Since, however, there 
* had been ‘“‘so much of an Oxford charac- 
ter” about what he had written, he had 
looked forward to something of a 
triumph.'* He had not been disappointed. 
As he had taken his seat in the Doctors’ 
Circle in the Sheldonian Theatre, he had 
“beamed with gracious acknowledgment” 
at the acclaim ;'’ “and when James Bryce, 
the public orator, had presented him for 
the degree, “very loud acclamations’’'® 
greeted him. After the ceremonies, Lord 
Salisbury had delighted him with a Latin 
pleasantry. It had been suggested, Salis- 


13 Tbid., p. 189. 

14 Letters, II, 18. 

6 Ibid., p. 31. 

16 Tbid., p. 35. 

17 Guardian, XXV (June 22, 1870), 721. 
18 Times, June 22, 1870, p. 12. 
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bury told him, that he should have been 
addressed as vir dulcissime et lucidissime. 

But Lord Salisbury, as Arnold dis- 
covered at the dedication of Keble Col- 
lege, did not wear well. He was pleasant 
but ‘dangerous’ —dangerous on account 
of his lack of any true sense of literature 
and of its function in the intellectual revo- 
lution then taking place in England.” 
Two days after the gathering in Keble 
quadrangle, Arnold wrote his mother a 
letter which clearly foreshadows the mo- 
tivation of Literature and dogma. Speak- 
ing of Salisbury and of his addresses at 
Oxford, he says: 


Religion he knows, and physical science he 
knows, but the immense work between the 
two, which is for literature to accomplish, he § 
knows nothing of, and all his speeches at Ox- 
ford pointed this way. On the one hand, he was 
full of the great future for physical science, 
and begging the University to make up her 
mind to it, and to resign much of her literary 
studies; on the other hand, he was full, almost 
defiantly full, of counsels and resolves for re- 
taining the old ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
form of religion. From a juxtaposition of this 
kind nothing but shocks and collisions can 
come; and I know no one, indeed, more likely 
to provoke shocks and collisions than men like 
Lord Salisbury. All this pressed a good deal up- 
on my mind at Oxford, and made me anxious, 
but I do hope that what influence I have may 
be of use in the troubled times which I see are 
before us as a healing and reconciling influ- 
ence, and it is this which makes me glad to 
find—what I find more and more—that I have 
influence.?° 


The impact of Lord Salisbury’s 
“dangerous” conservatism upon Arnold 
is summed up in the sentence, ‘‘All this 
pressed a good deal upon my mind at 
Oxford.” Arnold came to Oxford for 
D.C.L. degree; but, by a dramatic col- 
lision with Oxonian religious dogma, he 
left it in possession of an idea for the book 


19 Letters, II, 35. 20 Thid, 
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which he came to believe his most impor- 
tant one.2! We may note more particu- 
larly: (1) his recognition of the slights 
which scientifically minded men were 
putting upon literary studies, a theme 
which he was to develop for the first time 
in the opening pages of Literature and 
dogma; (2) his recognition also of the 
‘Gmmense work’”’ to be done in reconciling 
“the old ecclesiastical and dogmatic form 
of religion’’ with the new scientific spirit— 
by which he means, quite simply, the im- 
mense work of teaching people to read the 
Bible as literature rather than as a col- 
lection of theologically scientific data; and 
(3) his frank acknowledgment of his own 
role as mediator, ‘‘a healing and reconcil- 
ing influence,’ between the claims of sci- 
ence and those of religion. ; 
“The religious difficulty” was kept 
alive both before and after the passage of 
the Education Bill. Before its passage the 
debates in Commons, together with the 


great public meetings staged by the Na- 
tional Education League or the National 
Education Union, convulsed the country. 
After its passage the election of school 


21 Literature and dogma (Popular ed.; London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1883), p. vi. Arnold also calls it the 
book which ‘thas been more in demand than any other 
of my prose writings’’ (ibid., p. v)—a claim which the 
following information, kindly sent me by Sir James 
Murray, substantiates: 

Between 1873 and 1924 Literature and dogma was 
reprinted in England twenty-one times. The following 
list indicates a total of 26,500 copies: 





1888 (Pop. 
1889 (Pop. 
1891 (Pop. 
1893 (Pop. 
1895 (Pop. 
1897 (Pop. 


1873 (1st ed.)..... 
1873 (2d ed.)..... 
1873 (3d ed.) 

1874 (4th ed.).... 
1876 (Sth ed.).... 


1883 (Pop. ed.) .. 
1884 (Pop. ed.) ... 


1885 (Pop. ed.) ... 
1887 (Pop. ed.) ... 


~~ 
eee Ss SSS 


1909 (Pop. 
1924 (Pop. 


gagggegage 
= Serene 














Smith, Elder and Company owned the copyright from 
1873 to 1909. The reprint of 1924 was made by John 
Murray. The copyright expired in 1938. Between 
1902 and 1909, Smith, Elder printed 50,000 copies of a 
sixth edition (which I have not seen) for the Ration- 
alist Press Association. 
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boards within those communities which 
wished to establish rate-supported schools 
caused the people to thrash over the issue 
once again. Elections to the London 
School Board, for example, were as hotly 
contested as if they had been parlia- 
mentary ones.” Among the candidates 
presenting themselves as_ prospective 
members of the newly instituted board in 
the Marylebone division, London, was 
Thomas Henry Huxley. After his elec- 
tion, he surprised his secularist colleagues 
on the board and the public generally by 
supporting the proposal, which was 
adopted, to make the reading of the Bible 
a part of every day’s study in the schools.?% 
At a meeting of the board on February 22, 
1871, he made a speech which is interest- 
ing not only because it throws light on the 
religion of scientific men but also because 
it is illuminated by the same sense of 
crisis which informs Literature and dogma: 


The discussion [he is reported to have said] 
had proceeded on the assumption that this 
question of religious instruction was a little 
family quarrel between .... Protestants... . 
and the Old Catholic Church He warned 
the Board that this was a cardinal error and a 
most prodigious mistake. Side by side with 
much shattered Protestantism and with that 
united Catholic Church, and in addition to 
these two great parties, there was a third party 
growing up and daily increasing in significance, 
which had nothing to do with either, but which 
had its own religion and morality that rested 
in no way whatever on the foundation of the 
other two. 


He continued, in words which Arnold was 
to quote as evidence that the Bible was 
losing the allegiance of scientists because 
they had no patience with the dogmatic 
interpretation of it :?4 

22G. M. Young, Victorian England: portrait of an 
age (London: Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 117, 


23Leonard Huxley, Life and letters of Thomas 
Henry Huzley (London: Macmillan, 1900), I, 337-38. 


24 Literature and dogma (5th ed.), p. 14. 
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If these islands were in the happy state 
which had been suggested, and they had to 
deal with a fresh and untouched population, it 
would most assuredly not enter into his mind 
to introduce the religious and ethical idea into 
education through the agency of that vener- 
able book which we call the Bible.” 


“The Westminster Scandal” concerns 
the alleged impropriety of Dean Arthur 
P. Stanley in allowing the Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, Unitarian minister of St. Saviour 
Gate Chapel, York, to participate in a 
special celebration of Holy Communion 
at Westminster Abbey. Stanley’s indis- 
cretion, which caused one of the minor 
theological tempests of the times, led to 
a further question, namely, whether the 
Unitarian Vance Smith should be allowed 
to take part in the revision of the New 
Testament. 

In the spring of 1870, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce had moved in Convocation 
for a committee of both Houses and 
Provinces to report on the desirability of 
revising the Bible, whether by marginal 
notes or otherwise. This committee met 
on March 24, 1870, to draw up resolutions 
to guide it in the selection of revisionists. 
The fifth and last of these resolutions was 
presented by Wilberforce and ran to the 
effect that ‘Convocation should nomi- 
nate a body of its own members to un- 
dertake the work of the revision, who 
shall be at liberty to invite the coopera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to 
whatever nation or religious body they 
may belong.’ A joint committee of both 
Houses was now appointed, which, in 
turn, nominated two companies of re- 
visers, one for the Old Testament and an- 
other for the New. The company for the 
New Testament included Charles James 

% Times, February 23, 1871, p. 10. 

26 Quoted by Rowland E. Prothero, The life and 
correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, DD., late 


dean of Westminster (London: John Murray, 1893), 
II, 216-17. 
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Ellicott, bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(chairman), Samuel Wilberforce, and 
Arthur P. Stanley, dean of Westminster 
and leader of the Broad Church party. 

The first meeting of this company was 
held in the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster Abbey, on June 22, 1870, one day 
previous, by an odd coincidence, to Salis- 
bury’s harangue at Keble College. Before 
this gathering, Dean Stanley had assumed 
the responsibility for inviting all the re- 
visers to a special celebration of Holy 
Communion in Henry VII Chapel. Twen- 
ty-one, nearly all, of the revisers were 
present at this service, among whom were 
Scottish Presbyterians, English Non- 
conformists, and the Unitarian Vance 
Smith. When Convocation met a fort- 
night later, its attention was directed 
to the “scandal” of this communion. 
In spite of the moderation of most of 
the bishops, High-churchmen throughout 
England were soon very much concerned 
over the impropriety of Stanley’s invita- 
tion. Angry letters began pouring into the 
religious newspapers, a memorial signed 
by about fifteen hundred clergymen was 
sent to the archbishop, and other indica- 
tions of alarm began manifesting them- 
selves. The English Church Union, dedi- 
cated to the defense of the Tractarian 
faith, was the prime mover against Stan- 
ley. It called his indiscretion “a dishonour 
to our Lord and Saviour of gravest and 
most emphatic character.” Such terms 
occur repeatedly in the memorials to the 
archbishop as “‘a gross profanation on the 
Sacrament,” “an outrage on Revealed 
Religion,” “a horrible sacrilege.”?? Some 
zealots, according to Stanley, expected, 
and almost wished, that a frightful, sud- 
den death, such as that which befell Arius 
in the streets of Constantinople, would 

27 Quoted in R. T. Davidson and William Benham, 


Life of Archibald Campbell Tait (London: Macmillan, 
1891), II, 64-65. 
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descend upon Vance Smith.?* The ex- 
treme High Church view, reflecting the 
teaching of Newman and Pusey, may be 
seen in a letter from the Rev. James 
Skinner to the editor of the Guardian: 

Sir, if the Church of England has ceased to 
be one with the ancient Church of which St. 
Irenaeus and St. Augustine were Bishops, I 
have nothing more to say. But if otherwise, 
the Church of England demands that her 
Bishops shall deal with avowed and overt here- 
sy and schism as they dealt with them; and 
they dealt with them as with mortal sin.” 


This demand for Stanley’s excommuni- 
cation indicates the fever-pitch which “the 
Westminster Scandal” had reached by 
August, 1870. In the meantime, Vance 
Smith had felt challenged to defend him- 
self against charges of insincerity. He 
wrote a letter to the Times declaring him- 
self innocent of going to the communion 
service ‘‘under any false pretense of pro- 
fessing one thing while believing another,” 
and he assured the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a letter to that prelate, that he 
was not, as charged, ‘‘a denier of the Di- 
vinity of our Lord’’*® These disclaimers 
failed, however, to lower the temperature. 
In the heat of the argument the issue be- 
came enlarged, and other communicants 
in Henry VII Chapel, nonmembers of 
the Church of England, felt the wrath of 
the elect. Canon Carter, for example, pre- 
sented a memorial, signed by 1,529 
clergymen, expressing “grief and astonish- 
ment” and reminding their chief pastor 
of the rubric which expressly forbids that 
“there shall none be admitted to the Holy 
Communion until such time as he be con- 
firmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed.’’*! The same opinion, ex- 
pressed in more vigorous language, ap- 

28 Arthur P. Stanley, “‘The Athanasian Creed,” 
Contemporary review, XV (August, 1870), 160-61. 

2® Guardian, XXV (August 10, 1870), 957. 

3° Quoted in Davidson and Benham, II, 65-66. 

31 Tbid., p. 68. 
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peared from the first in some of the re- 
ligious periodicals, of which the following 
is a sample: 

The rumoured blasphemy has proved too 
true....a dignitary of the Church has cast 
pearls before swine, and given that which is 
most holy to the dogs. There can be no possi- 
ble defence for such an act of desecration as the 
administration of the Holy Communion to 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Unitarians.*? 


Owing to the excitement over the 
Franco-Prussian War, the controversy 
died down in the autumn of 1870. But it 
was renewed, heatedly, at the February 
Sessions of Convocation in 1871. The 
opinion of some of the bishops had under- 
gone a change during the course of public 
debate. Although Bishop Wilberforce had 
been the author of the original resolution 
inviting scholars, regardless of race or 
creed, to the task of revising the Bible, he 
now moved, but did not carry, the fol- 
lowing proposal: 

That no person who denies the Godhead of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ought to be invited to 
join either Company to which is committed 
the revision of the Authorized Version of Holy 
Scripture, and that any such person now on 
either Company should cease to act therewith.*3 


In urging this resolution upon the upper 
house, Wilberforce drew a distinction be- 
tween Vance Smith’s separation from the 
Church of England and “that infinite 
separation for time and for eternity which 
is involved in declaring the Eternal Son to 
be a mere creature’’: 


Now I do not propose to exclude this gentle- 
man because he is a separatist from the Eng- 
lish Church; but I do propose to exclude him 
because he is a denier of our Lord’s Godhead. 
Therefore you do not touch the question of 
mere separation from the Church by excluding 
him, not because he is separate from the 
Church, but because he is a denier of our 
Lord’s Godhead. In doing this you enhance in 


32 Ibid., p. 65. 33 Ibid., p. 73. 
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the sight of all your own estimate of the differ- 
ence between being unhappily separated from 
your outward community, but being separated 
from you in that infinite separation for time 
and for eternity which is involved in declaring 
the Eternal Son to be a mere creature; and you 
have the evidence before you that he rejects 
the Godhead of the Eternal Son.*4 


The Bishop of Gloucester, joining in this 
“remarkable effort ‘to do something for 
the honour of Our Lord’s Godhead,’ ”’ as 
Arnold repeatedly describes it in Litera- 
ture and dogma, addressed Convocation on 
the necessity of holding correct ideas 
about the personality of the Holy Ghost.* 

It may be added parenthetically that 
Arnold discovered further evidence of the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s precise informa- 
tion concerning the godhead in a book en- 
titled Modern scepticism (1871). This 
volume is composed of a series of lec- 
tures sponsored by the Christian Evi- 
dence Society to meet “the current forms 
of unbelief among the educated classes.” 
At a meeting presided over by the Ear! of 
Harrowby on April 25, 1871, Arnold’s 
acquaintance, William Thomson, arch- 
bishop of York, spoke on “Design in 
hature.’’** This address was followed the 
next week by one on “Science and revela- 
tion,” delivered by Robert Payne Smith, 
dean of Canterbury. When these lectures, 
with others, were collected, the Bishop of 
Gloucester added an explanatory paper. 
Toward the end of this paper, Ellicott af- 
firmed his belief in ‘‘the blessed truth that 
the God of the universe is a PERSON.’’®? 
Arnold begins introducing Gloucester’s 
“PERSON” as a variation on the theme of 
the bishops of Winchester and Gloucester 
and their “remarkable effort” before 


% Guardian, XXVI (February 22, 1871), 218. 


%6 Ibid., February 15, 1871, p. 174. 

% Tbid., p. 490. 

37 Modern scepticism: a course of lectures delivered 
at the request of the Christian Evidence Society (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1871), p. 516. 
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Convocation at a point midway through 
Literature and dogma.** 

It was at Oxford, appropriately enough, 
that the High Church fought its last 
battle over Stanley and the ‘‘scandal’’ at 
Westminster Abbey. This battle was, as a 
matter of fact, the last*® of a long series of 
political contests which, beginning with 
Newman’s attack in 1836 on Renn Dick- 
son Hampden, divided the university into 
opposing camps: High Church at Christ 
Church, Liberals at Balliol, Utilitarians 
at Lincoln.*° Throughout the fifties and 
sixties, the High Church commanded the 
majority of votes in Congregation, and, 
through this power, it could control 
academic patronage within the sacred 
city of Anglicanism. Thus Mark Pattison, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, was denied ap- 
pointment as a curator of the Bodleian ;*! 
thus Dr. W. Wright was refused the office 
of underlibrarian in the same institution, 
because, according to Max Miiller, “he had 
dared to affirm that the language of the 
Phoenician inscriptions is Semitic and 
not Hamitic, because he doubts that Ham 
was the father of the Canaanites and de- 
nies that Moses wrote the account of his 
own death’; thus Max Miiller himself 
was “tremendously beaten’’** for the 
Boden professorship of Sanskrit in De- 
cember, 1860, for holding views similarly 
“Germanic”; thus Benjamin Jowett was 
denied his salary as professor of Greek 
because Christ Church, which controlled 


38 (5th ed.), p. 167 and passim. 

39 Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell, Life and 
letters of Benjamin Jowett (London: J. Murray, 1897), 
II, 40—41. 

40 Mary Arnold Ward, A writer's recollections (Lon- 
don: Collins, 1919), pp. 130—40. 

41 Mark Pattison, Memoirs (London: Macmillan, 
1885), p. 250. 

42 Quoted in W. H. Dawson, Matthew Arnold and 
his relation to the thought of our time (New York and 
London: Putnam's, 1904), pp. 164-65. 

43 Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, 
ed. H. F. Lowry (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1932), p. 153. 
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the income for this chair, did not approve 
of his theology.‘4 The abolition of the 
Universities Tests Act in 1871 had di- 
minished somewhat the power of the 
High Church party within Congregation. 
Nevertheless, when Stanley was nomi- 
nated one of the Select Preachers of the 
University in December, 1872, a number 
of the old guard determined to challenge 
the appointment in Convocation, an ef- 
fort which was defeated by 349 to 287 
votes. 

To High-churchmen, this elevation of 
the latitudinarian Stanley to the pulpit 
once occupied by Newman seemed a sig- 
nal that the university was deserting its 
allegiance to the truth of God. In protest, 
the dean of Norwich, E. M. Goulburn, 
resigned his own post of Select Preacher. 


In his letter to the vice-chancellor, from’ 


which Matthew Arnold was to cull several 
phrases, he said: 

If the pulpit of the University is to be 
turned into a vehicle for conveying to our 
youth a nerveless religion, without the bone 
and sinew of doctrine, a religion which can 
hardly be called faith so much as a mere 
Christianised morality, I for one must decline 
to stand there.* 


The issue between dogmatists and the 
author of Literature and dogma could 
hardly be better described than in this 
letter. 


The attempt of Broad-churchmen, led 
by Dean Stanley, to modify the Athana- 
sian Creed rallied the High Church to its 
most bitter, vehement, and, as it turned 
out, most successful defense of the Catho- 
lic Deposit of Truth. Whereas the contro- 
versy over Forster’s Education Bill had 
divided laity and clergy alike, this quarrel 
ranged clerical against lay opinion. It was 
a war not only between the clergy but be- 


‘4 Abbott and Campbell, I, 302-6. 
45 Quoted in Prothero, II, 228. 
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tween the universities as well. The Cam- 
bridge theologians, Professors Lightfoot, 
Westcott, and others, favored the disuse 
of the Creed; the Oxford divines decided 
to fight for it to the last syllable. “A 
stand must be made somewhere,” de- 
clared Professor John W. Burgon of Ox- 
ford, ‘‘and we shall make our stand here: 
THERE SHALL BE NO TAMPERING WITH THE 
ATHANASIAN CREED.”’** The same violent 
intransigence moved Archdeacon Denison 
of Taunton to stalk out of Convocation on 
April 24, 1872, as a protest against the 
Prolocutor’s refusal to stop Dean Stan- 
ley’s “‘raid’’ upon the Creed as “untruth- 
ful, unchristian, and the like.’’*? Shortly 
before this colorful episode, the high priest 
of Anglo-Catholicism, Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, and his disciple, Henry Parry Lid- 
don, let it be known that if the Athanasian 
Creed were in any way “mutilated” or 
“degraded” they would quit the ministry 
of the Church of England. Archbishop 
Tait called their ultimatum ‘unreason- 
able,” but he recognized in it, as others 
did, a threat which might divide the 
church irreparably.*® 

Liddon and Pusey were willing to stake 
their all on the Athanasian Creed because 
its retention, in their view, was a matter of 
life ‘or death. Only the event would show, 
declared Pusey in a letter to the Times, 
“whether the Establishment can survive 
the shock of doing away with it.’”’ Pusey 
regarded the Creed as “the great instru- 
ment’’*® for teaching the two favorite 


46 See his letter to the Guardian, XXVI (1871), 624. 

47 Louisa E. Denison, Fifty years at East Brent: the 
letters of George Anthony Denison (London: J. Murray, 
1902), p. 125; Francis Warre Cornish, The English 
church in the nineteenth century (London: Macmillan, 
1910), II, 164-65. 

48 Cornish, II, 163. Liddon’s threat, in a letter to 
the Archbishop, is dated December 23, 1871. Liddon 
informed Tait that Pusey was of the same mind in a 
letter of January 3, 1872 (see Davidson and Benham, 
II, 137-40). 

49 Quoted in the Guardian, XXVII (August 14, 
1872), 1030. 
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doctrines of the High Church: the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. 

At the beginning and end of the Creed, 
this explicit teaching concerning the na- 
ture of the trinitarian deity is fortified by 
no less explicit promises of damnation for 
those who reject it. It was these ‘““damna- 
tory clauses” which prompted Arnold to 
characterize the Creed as “learned sci- 
ence with a strong dash of violent and vindic- 
tive temper” 35° 

Quicunque uult saluus esse ante omnia opus 
est ut teneat catholicam fidem, quam nisi 
quisque integram inuiolatamque seruauerit, 
absque dubio in aeternum peribit.*! 


Objection to the severity of these claus- 
es dates from the seventeenth century, 
when Tillotson wished the church were 
well rid of them and when Jeremy Taylor 
thought it “not amiss” if theologians 
would leave the final judgment to Jesus 
Christ.” In the eighteenth century and in 


the early nineteenth the Creed had fallen 
into disuse. Less than half of the parishes 
in England were then acquainted with it, 
in spite of the fact that the Prayer Book 
provided for its being read on thirteen 
‘different festivals during the year and 
despite the explicit injunction of Article 
8, enjoining acceptance by all believers.** 
The Oxford Movement restored it to its 
official position and raised an army of en- 
thusiastic supporters. Newman, it is true, 
would gladly have done away with parts 
of it, but he feared that any meddling 
would endanger the “‘damnatory clauses” 
and thus would “flatter the vain conceit of 
the age.’ Keble expressed his admira- 


50 Literature and dogma (5th ed.), p. 291. 

% William A. Curtis, A history of creeds and con- 
Sessions of faith in Christendom and beyond (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1911), p. 87. 

52 Cornish, II, 160. 

53 Davidson and Benham, II, 126. 

54 Quoted in Geoffrey Faber, Ozford apostles: a 
character study of the Oxford Movement (London: 
Faber & Faber, 1933), p. 245. 
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tion in a poem, much quoted during the 
controversy, in which he hailed it as j 
Creed of the Saints, and Anthem of the Blest 
And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest 
love 

That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast, 
(True love is bold, and gravely dares reprove,) 
Who knows but myriads owe their endless rest 
To thy recalling, tempted else to rove?® 


The Fourth Report of the Ritual Com- 
mission, issued on August 31, 1870, 
touched off the controversy. In this report 
the Royal Commissioners had under- 
taken no less than an examination of all 
the directions contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer. This survey brought 
them face to face with Article 8 and the 
Athanasian Creed. Liberals who thought 
the anathemas of the Creed no longer ap- 
propriate sought to have its use made op- 
tional or to have its Latin retranslated. 
But Bishop Wilberforce won the day, 
both within the commission and without 
it. After considerable debate the com- 
mission ended by recommending that the 
Creed be retained and that an Explana- 
tory Note be appended to it, declaring 
that “the condemnations in this Confes- 
sion of Faith are to be no otherwise un- 
derstood than as a solemn warning of the 
peril of those who wilfully reject the 
Catholic Faith.” Seventeen of the twenty- 
seven commissioners added dissenting 
opinions to the Report, which ranged 
from mild protests against this note to 
vigorous attacks on the Creed itself.” 

The argument thus officially begun in 
September, 1870, was destined to run for 
almost three years, until May 7, 1873, 
when Convocation adopted a Synodical 
Declaration, asserting that the warnings 
of the Creed were identical with those of 
Holy Scripture. It was allowed, however, 


5% “‘Athanasian Creed,’’ Miscellaneous poems (2d 
ed.; Oxford: Parker, 1869), p. 41. 


56 Cornish, II, 159, 161. 
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that “the Church doth not herein pro- 
nounce judgment on any particular per- 
son or persons, God alone being Judge of 
all.”*? Though Literature and dogma went 
to press and was published several months 
before the Synodical Declaration put the 
seal of approval on the Creed, Matthew 
Arnold must have foreseen the triumph of 
the High Church, for he distinguishes be- 
tween the Nicene and the Athanasian 
ereeds by saying that the Athanasian 
“has fought and got ruffled by fighting, 
and is fiercely dictatorial now that it has 
won,’’58 

In spite of his accustomed urbanity, 
Arnold allowed himself to get ruffled, not 
to say fiercely dictatorial, whenever he 
contemplated the Creed. His hostility 


had been of long standing. Before matricu-. 


lating at Oxford, he had told some friends 
of “his great aversion to sundry state- 
ments in the Thirty-nine Articles.... 
particularly that article which expresses 


an approval of the Athanasian Creed.’’®® 


57 Tbid., p. 166. 

58 Literature and dogma (5th ed.), p. 291. 

59 See Edward Walford’s letter to the Times, quot- 
ed by Lowry, Letters to Clough, pp. 23-24. 
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This great aversion returned to him time 
and again as he composed Literature and 
dogma, for High Church precisians like 
Pusey were asserting that the Creed sim- 
ply takes up “the admitted facts of the 
Christian faith and arrange[s] them 
sentence after sentence.’’® Arnold would 
not yield to Pusey and his followers on 
this point. The Creed, in his view, was 
the work of “‘this terrible and triumphant 
philosopher,” the Aryan genius, ‘“‘with his 
monotheistic idea and his metaphysical 
Trinity, ‘neither confounding the Persons 
nor dividing the Substance.’ ’’* It is, again, 
useless Augustinian jargon, a notion 
work, ‘“‘the application of the forms of 
Greek logic to a chimaera.”® Arnold 
would never accept defeat in his fight 
against the Creed. Long after the con- 
troversy had died down, he was still con- 
tending in the preface to the “Popular” 
edition (1883) that the fatal defect of the 
Creed is not overharshness but futility. 


Duke UNIVERSITY 


60 Literature and dogma (5th ed.), p. 187. 
81 Tbid., p. 377. 
82 Tbid., p. 360. 
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Writers and their critics: a study of misunder- 
standing. By Henri Peyre. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. xii+ 
340. 

Let us suppose that the audience which 
would be most interested in Professor Henri 
Peyre’s Writers and their critics would be 
composed, on the one hand, of young profes- 
sional critics and, on the other hand, of young 
academic scholars. 

To the young critic the work would offer 
certain sage observations on the past and some 
admonitions for the future. It proves abun- 
dantly (perhaps, at times, superabundantly) 
that for centuries professional critics have con- 
sistently overrated mediocre talents and un- 
derestimated great geniuses. This has hap- 
pened in the other fine arts as constantly as in 
literature. Moreover, Peyre suggests some of 
the reasons for this failure of criticism: the 
envy of critics over the ability and the success 
of creative writers; the fear of the new and the 
different; the application to works of art of 
traditional ethical standards; the use of mean- 

*ingless criteria. The young critic, if he would 
succeed, must first avoid all these errors. Then 
he must write (and write well) in such a way 
that the original shock which he experiences 

‘in the presence of beauty”’ will be interpreted 

and communicated and that a judgment of the 

work of art will result. 

To the young scholar the book offers certain 
special applications of these general ideas. 
Hitherto, academic or professorial criticism (es- 
pecially in America) has been timid and reac- 
tionary—when it has not been entirely absent. 
School men have tended to fight shy of the 
present, to content themselves with historical 
techniques applied to recognized classics. By 
so doing they have abdicated their highest 
function as tutors of the young and as the in- 
tellectual leaders of the country. In order to 
regain that position, young scholars must at- 
tack the problem of contemporary literature 


courageously, enthusiastically, and with a 
sense of their responsibility to the cultural life 
of their own times. 

In these observations and admonitions 
there is much solid sense. Surely, the past has 
been deficient in the practice of literary criti- 
cism. Surely, the present must abandon many 
of its prejudices, its superstitions, its conven- 
tions, and its timidities if it is to do any better. 
Scholars must accept the challenge—and 
Peyre offers them a vigorous challenge—to 
discover, enjoy, interpret, and evaluate the 
works of contemporary genius. 

If either critic or scholar were to ask how 
this is to be done, however, the answers would 
be less clear and less satisfying. Peyre is sus- 
picious of “standards’—perhaps wisely so, 
since the topics discussed under this heading 
range all the way from the aesthetic principles 
of Croce to the catch phrases used by ladies at 
tea parties. He does well to warn us against 
sociological standards, against “personality” 
and “sincerity” as touchstones. But it is very 
questionable whether what Peyre himself has 
to offer is any better: a “standard” of inten- 
sity. “The test of validity for a novelist or a 
poet should be not only: ‘Has he felt passion- 
ately what he has expressed?’ but ‘Has he felt 
or imagined intensely, and does his inner fire 
burn through his words? ’ ”’ (p. 249). This con- 
clusion results from an earlier statement on the 
place of “feeling” in art: 


Yet progress in art lies not in the conquest of 
new realms or in perfecting older techniques, but 
in feeling more intensely a few baffling mysteries. 
Poets, philosophers (and critics, too) are content 
with composing endless variations on a few com- 
monplace themes; but if those age-old emotions 
or ideas have been intensely felt, they are en- 
dowed with a dynamic force of radiation which 
will long vibrate in other hearts and other minds 
[ibid.]. 


One may wonder what this intensity of feeling 
has to do with artistry (and, even more, what 
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it has to do with philosophy); how one could 
use it to distinguish the good from the bad in 
works of art, the mediocre talent from the 
great genius among contemporaries; how this 
criterion is any less impressionistic or personal 
or mystical than the standards of “personali- 
ty” and “sincerity.” I do not mean to propose 
alternative solutions to these questions but 
merely to raise them. If I fancy myself either 
as young critic or as young scholar operating 
as Peyre would have me operate, I see an in- 
finity of difficulties surrounding the applica- 
tion of such a criterion, and no help coming 
from it. 

Moreover, the same difficulty arises each 
time that Peyre himself passes from the role 
of historian or adviser to that of critic. The 
book abounds in evaluative statements, 
which may or may not agree with the general 
estimate of a man or a work. 

The great poets of the pre-war era in France 
were Guillaume Apollinaire, Claudel, Valéry 

., and to a lesser degree St. John Perse 
The truly great prose writers were Proust, Gide, 
Péguy, and Colette, and in the field of the essay 
Elie Faure and André Suarés [p. 117]. 


.... He [Keats] might have composed a few 
more masterpieces like the splendid “Fragment 
of an Ode to Maia” or the perfect sonnet 
“Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art,” 
his last poem and perhaps the most beautiful 
single sonnet in the English language [p. 143]. 


The Second Part of Goethe’s Faust is obvious- 
ly deficient in unity, harmony, clearness, con- 
tinuous progression, etc., yet it is superior to 
most of his other works and to most of German 
literature [p. 244]. 


It may seem even more unbelievable that 
masters of colorful decoration like Van Gogh, 
Matisse, and Gauguin himself should have been 
celebrated for thirty years as the equals of au- 
thentic geniuses [p. 250, n. 14]. 


In the face of each of these evaluations the 
reader is tempted to ask: ‘How do you know?” 
“What are the bases for your judgment?” 
“What are your criteria?” If the standard of 
intensity has been applied, then its application 
is a very personal matter, differing from the 
reaction of other critics to the same intensity, 
perhaps differing from my own reaction. In 


any case the critical process is a secret and in- 
ternal one which can present only its conclu- 
sions without any indications as to how those 
conclusions have been reached. 

It would be unjust to indict Peyre’s critical 
standpoint on the basis of what seem to be its 
products in this book. After all, these are mere- 
ly passing dicta in a work whose topic is 
Writers and their critics and in which the au- 
thor is not attempting to demonstrate the ap- 
plication of any particular theory. At the 
same time it is permissible to ask whether 
such bald evaluations as these might not be 
the only ones possible in a critical behavior 
like that outlined by Peyre. If no criteria ap- 
plicable to the detail of a work can be stated, 
if only a general impression resulting from the 
general tone of the work can be communicated, 
then criticism boils itself down to some such 
statements as the ones I have quoted. 

Perhaps this is a dangerous example. Per- 
haps young critics and young scholars should 
rather be encouraged to continue the search 
for more tangible criteria. They might, in- 
deed, be admonished to devote more time and 
careful study to the books they are criticizing, 
so that their judgment might bear upon the 
detail, as well as the ensemble, of the work. 
This would be one way of distinguishing them- 
selves from their deficient contemporaries, for 
most of whom criticism is a matter of hack 
writing after rapid reading: masterpieces are 
not discovered in this last way. They might 
be given many other admonitions in addition 
to those offered by Peyre. 

But to have raised the question, to have 
thrown a critical glance at the failure of the 
past, to have opened the possibility of a bet- 
ter future, and to have shown some of the 
dangers—these constitute in themselves a 
noteworthy achievement. Peyre’s book is no 
book for the constitutionally apathetic. It 
disturbs, or it challenges, or it angers or defies 
the reader. It makes one want to found a re- 
view, publish the critical articles one has writ- 
ten as a result of reflection on Peyre’s ideas, 
and show that the present is neither irrespon- 
sible nor impotent. This is perhaps the chief 


value of the book. BERNARD WEINBERG 


Washington University 
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Propalladia, and other works of Bartolomé de 
Torres Naharro, Vol. I. Edited by Joserx 
E. Guuer. Bryn Mawr, Pa. [Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co.], 1943. Pp. 
xv+292. 

With the publication of the first volume of 
his edition of the works of Torres Naharro, 
Professor Gillet contributes the first important 
landmark of bibliographical research to the 
field of Hispanic critical editions and sets a 
standard for editors of Spanish texts, most of 
whom have, until now, failed to apply the 
bibliographical methods developed in Eng- 
land by W. W. Greg, R. B. McKerrow, and 
others. Gillet applies these methods to the 
solution of such preliminary problems as those 
involved in the descent of editions, the dating 
of plays, the identification of editions, and to 
the solution of typographical puzzles. 

Volume I may quite properly be reviewed 
separately, since it is largely bibliographical. 
Consideration of the text of the collected 
poems and of the Didlogo del nascimiento, 
which make up the rest of the book, may wait 
for the appearance of the remaining texts and 
of the explanatory notes. The bibliography 
consists of a meticulous and complete descrip- 
tion and analysis of all the extant editions of 
the Propalladia and other works, as well as 
of the extant manuscript fragments, modern 
reprints, translations and adaptations, longer 
and shorter poems in sixteenth-century edi- 
tions, and of an analysis of the textual charac- 
teristics and interrelations of the earlier edi- 
tions. Fifty-eight magnificently reproduced 
plates complete the bibliographical section of 
the handsomely printed book. 

As far back as 1919 Gillet was the first one 
to identify the famous Moratfn copy of the 
1524 Propalladia—after more than a century 
of argument by its many successive owners and 
literary historians—and to trace its vicissi- 
tudes from around 1827, to some time after 
the death of Gayangos in 1897. Several other 
challenging problems are now solved in the 
same competent fashion. For example, the 
editor’s eye catches a solution of continuity in 
the woodcut on D4” of the 1517 Propalladia. 
An easy explanation for the irregularity would 
be to suppose that the break across the block 
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was caused either by a particle of paper or by 
a straw which adhered to the sheet at the time 
of printing or by a broken block. Not satisfied 
with the easy explanation, Gillet tracks down 
most existing reproductions of the woodcut 
and finds that there are, altogether, four vari- 
eties of it: two in two different copies of the 
1490 edition of Marino Jonata’s Hl Giardeno, 
another in the 1517 Propalladia, and another 
in the 1524 Propalladia. The explanation, 
proving to this reader beyond a doubt that the 
break was caused by the removal of the upper 
part of the original block and its replacement 
with a part in which the imperfections of the 
original were corrected, is a good piece of bib- 
liographical detective work. 

Knowledge of the factors involved in the 
printing of sixteenth-century books enables 
Gillet to work toward the solution of many 
problems. Thus the kind of type used indi- 
cates to him that the undated Soldadesca, 
Tinellaria, and Agquilana were printed in 
Italy, not in Spain; the similarity of type used 
for the Agquilana (s.l.a.) and the Soldadesca 
(s.l.a.) leads to the conclusion that the print- 
ing dates of the two plays cannot be very far 
apart; recognition of the block figures on the 
title-page of the Jacinta (s.l.a.), most of which 
appear on flying sheets from 1535 to 1540, and 
of the paper’s watermarks, which point to the 
period between 1531 and 1544, enable him to 
narrow the date of this play down to 1535-40; 
knowledge of the fact that the printer, Martin 
Nucio, discontinued the use of Gothic type for 
Spanish books after 1549 and that the use of a 
flying stork in the printer’s device prevailed 
in Nucio editions between 1544 and 1551—as 
opposed to the use of sitting storks, which pre- 
vailed after 1551—makes it possible for him to 
suggest the provisional date 1544-49 for the 
dateless Antwerp edition of the Propalladia 
in Gothic type; he explains the existence of 
two variants of the 1533-34 Propalladia by 
concluding that an unexpectedly heavy de- 
mand made the publisher, Cromberger, de- 
cide to reprint it after the type of Part I, piled 
up in forms in the print-shop, had been partly 
distributed, making it necessary to reset a 
number of folios; he shows that if Lucas 
Ferndndez read a suelta of the Soldadesca 
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(s.l.a.) between 1509 and 1514, it must have 
been an unknown one and not the one which 
is preserved, since, on the basis of biblio- 
graphical evidence, the latter is not likely to 
have been published earlier than 1522; he dis- 
covers that there is no such edition of the 
Aquilana as that assigned to 1527, this date 
(found in the colophon) belonging rather to 
the book of poems by Juan de Molina, to 
which the book containing the play (which 
belongs to the same edition as the Aquilana 
[s.l.a.] ) is linked in the volume preserved at 
the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana of Milan; he also 
disposes of the phantom edition bearing the 
apocryphal date 1590 on the pen-drawn title- 
page, showing that it is the same as the edition 
of 1573, in spite of some differences of reading 
which would have perplexed an editor not 
bibliographically minded, but which Gillet 
explains readily as the result of the accidental 
displacement and then replacement of type 
during printing; he shows the bibliographical 
value of the facsimile edition of the 1517 
Propalladia sponsored by the Spanish Acade- 
my (1936) to be questionable because of the 
retouching of the plates, which resulted in the 
obliteration of all the manuscript notes and 
sometimes also of fragments of the original 
text. One could go on enumerating other ex- 
amples of editorial competence. Let it suffice 
to mention the explanation of the meaning 
of the coat-of-arms in the printer’s device of 
the 1517 Propalladia; the tracing of the types 
used in several important editions; the bib- 
liographical references which amount to a his- 
tory of the bibliographical research done in 
connection with every edition and especially 
the summary of the attempts of literary his- 
torians from 1672 to 1889 to ascertain the date 
of the Princeps. 

The most crucial problem with respect to 
the interrelation of early editions is concerned 
with the undated Seville edition of the Propal- 
ladia, tentatively assigned to 1526. The ques- 
tions (a) whether this edition (which will be 
designated ‘“‘C’”’) was printed in 1526; (bd) 
whether, provided there is a 1526 edition, the 
Carreras copy, devoid of date, belongs to that 
edition; and (c) whether C is descended from 
Naples 1517 (A) through the lost Seville edi- 
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tion of 1520 (B1) or from Naples 1524 (B2) 
are of considerable difficulty. It may therefore 
be worth while to review the evidence on the 
subject, in view of the fact that Gillet does not 
adduce all possible proof, although the evi- 
dence presented suffices, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, to prove his hypothesis, namely, 
that the interrelation is 


Pl (1520) >C (‘1526’) 
A (1517) 


B2 (1524) 


Problems involving the genetic relation of suc- 
cessive editions are, of course, readily solved 
by a consideration of the overlapping of errors 
if the dates of the printing of the various edi- 
tions are known and if each of the editions is 
available for comparison. In this case the lack 
of absolute proof as to the date of one of them, 
C, and the unavailability of another, B1, are 
x factors which complicate the matter. 

Gillet is right in concluding that there must 
be a 1526 edition, for there is testimony to that 
effect from the dependable Gayangos, who 
affirms he saw one in Gothic letter and in folio 
in 1851. Now an edition, C, preserved in the 
Carreras library in Barcelona is also in Gothic 
letter and in folio but does not have the colo- 
phon bearing the date 1526 which Gayangos 
transcribed. Nevertheless, Duran, not always 
reliable, affirms that a copy of this edition is 
found in the Carreras library. Gillet believes 
that C belongs to the edition mentioned by 
Gayangos and by Duran and explains the 
lack of colophon by supposing it to have been 
lost, together with all the preliminaries, which, 
except for the title-page, are wanting in C. 
In order to justify the theory of a lost colo- 
phon, it is necessary to give a reasonable ex- 
planation of how the loss came about, in view 
of the fact that all the leaves of the last gath- 
ering remain. Colophons are almost always 
printed on the last leaf of a book, immediately 
following the text. If the end of the text takes 
up all or most of the recto side of the last leaf, 
not leaving enough room for the colophon, it 
is frequently printed alone on the verso side. 
Unfortunately, the description of C does not 
enlighten the reader on this point, which is 
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important in this case. Of course, there re- 
mains the possibility of the colophon’s having 
been printed on a separate loose leaf, whether 
or not there was room for it on the same leaf 
containing the last page of text. In early Eng- 
lish books it was a common practice to print 
the title-page and a leaf or two of preliminary 
matter on the same sheet as a final leaf or two 
of the text. This may not have happened often 
in foreign books, although there are three 
factors in C which lead to the supposition that 
it couid have happened in this case. The fac- 
tors are: first, the existence of the title-page; 
second, the loss of the first gathering contain- 
ing the preliminaries; and, third, the size of 
the last gathering, which consists of ten leaves 
in folio instead of eight, as is the case with the 
other gatherings. Why, if the gathering A, con- 
taining the preliminaries, is lost, is not the 
title-page lost also, if, as the editor implies, it 
was part of it? Why is the last gathering in ten 
instead of eight? The following explanation 
might be suggested. The printer was crowded 
for space. Even with the tighter crowding of 
lines per page in C than in B2 (also in folio 
and in two columns per page) by the propor- 
tion of about 52 to 42, he had to take advan- 
tage of all available space in order to crowd 
both the Aquilana and the Calamita into twen- 
ty pages, considering that the Aquilana alone 
takes up nineteen pages in B2. Calculating 
that it would take twenty pages to print the 
two comedies, he imposes ten forms for a 
gathering in ten instead of eight. My guess, 
without having looked at the book, is that the 
text of the Aquilana takes up all or most of 
[p 10°] and that, if a colophon was included in 
the edition, it had to be printed on a separate 
leaf. If so, one sheet was cut in two, one leaf 
perhaps having been used for the colophon 
and another for the title-page. Thus the colo- 
phon, printed on a separate loose leaf, could 
easily have been lost, as might have been the 
case with the title-page also, which, however, 
is reinforced, explaining why it remains, al- 
though all of the first gathering came off. If 
this is true, the title-page is not part of the 
first gathering. 

The bibliographical evidence presented to 
show C’s independence from B2 consists of 
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sixteen variants, which show that C failed to 
reproduce a considerable number of peculiari- 
ties from B2, and the inclusion of a line of verse 
in the Aquilana of C not found in B2 but found 
in a suelta edition of the play. In itself, is the 
failure of C to reproduce these peculiarities 
conclusive evidence of its independence from 
B2? I believe the answer to be in the negative, 
because the variants listed could have been 
due to compositors’ slips or subconscious al- 
terations of a minor sort, whether the original 
was A, B1, or B2. The strongest proof of in- 
dependence would be the absence in C of mis- 
prints or of “unnatural” typographical ar- 
rangement, the persistence of which is the best 
evidence of the genetic relationship between 
editions. Although absence of such telltale 
similarities is implied, explicit assurance is 
needed. Of course, it may be that C is so well 
printed (Gillet calls it “by far the best of all 
Propalladia editions’) that both misprints 
and unnatural arrangements were corrected. 
In that case, consideration of the spellings 
capable of minor variation might have been in 
order. It is true that the Catalan spellings of 
B2 are not found in C; but these are not im- 
portant for our purpose, since they are the 
kind of spelling that would have been correc- 
ted by the careful proofreader which C must 
have had. 

Gillet’s final conclusion is that C is de- 
scended from A through the lost B1, the evi- 
dence being (a) the greater degree in which 
other editions than C depart from the spellings 
of A and (6) the probability that the Calamita, 
included in B1 but not in A, is taken from B1. 
The theory with regard to the Aquilana, not 
included in B1, is that it is derived from either 
an unknown manuscript version or an un- 
known suelta, since bibliographical evidence 
shows that it could not have been derived from 
the Aquilana included in B2. The implication 
with respect to the evidence furnished by 
spellings is that C, in general, follows the 
spellings of A. Explicit proof, consisting of a 
list of orthographical duplications in A and 
C, would have been helpful in this case also, 
for such a list would show either C’s direct 
descent from A or its indirect descent through 
Bl, provided that B1 followed A closely. 
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Additional lists showing the orthographical 
variants between A and other editions than 
C, especially B2, would have strengthened the 
case even more; for variants which, taken in- 
dividually or seriatim, tell us little or nothing, 
when considered in the mass and analyzed, 
tell us a great deal. With regard to the second 
point, there can be no doubt that the inclusion 
of the Calamita in C strongly indicates its 
descent from B1, the first collected edition in 
which that play appeared, when one considers 
that the bibliographical evidence shows the 
undated suelta more likely to have been de- 
rived from C than vice versa. 

Additional evidence of C’s descent from B1 
and the unlikelihood of its descent from B2, 
not considered by Gillet, is found in the simi- 
larity of the arrangement of the last part of 
the contents in C and in B1 as described by 
Colén in his Registrum. In both editions the 
Calamita follows the poems, including the son- 
nets. In B2, however, the sonnets are sepa- 
rated from the other poems and are printed 
after the Aquilana, which in C is printed last 
(following the Calamita) with its own title- 
page. This circumstance, while not conclusive 
in itself, helps to substantiate the hypothesis 
that the compositor of C used B1 as his copy 
without shuffling any of the contents and then 
used an unknown swelta or a manuscript ver- 
sion for the Aquilana. Had he used B2, he 
probably would have followed its arrangement 
throughout and then added the Calamita. 

In eddition to the foregoing observations, 
which in no way affect the editor’s conclusions 
but merely seek to supplement the already 
satisfactory proof which he presents, there are 
only a few minor matters with which the re- 
viewer takes issue. For example, while the date 
of the undated Aquilana is, in all likelihood, 
1523-24, one of the circumstances which, ac- 
cording to Gillet, argues for it does not neces- 
sarily do so, namely, the wear shown by the 
woodcut used on the title-page, presumably 
used first in 1519. As McKerrow warns, 


the apparent general wear of a block is of no im- 
portance at all in this connexion [i.e., as evidence 
of the age of a block] as it depends almost entirely 
on the proper inking, and skill of the printer. 
Blocks which appear in one book to be in the last 
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stages of degeneration may often later give quite 
respectable prints in the hands of another and 
more skilful workman.! 


The editor argues that the lost 1535 Toledo 
edition of the Propalladia may prove to be a 
faithful reproduction of the edition of 1533-34 
and that 1545 may be descended from 1533-34 
through 1535. The proof consists of many mis- 
prints in 1545 not found in 1533-34. This cir- 
cumstance, however, is not so important in 
deciding the matter as whether or not the 
former shares telltale typographical similari- 
ties with it. That this may be the case is im- 
plied by the statement that 1545 is “typo- 
graphically close” to 1533-34. If this typo- 
graphical closeness includes the duplication of 
misprints and other irregularities, the more 
radical variants singled out as raising doubt of 
direct relationship need not do so, for it is just 
such variants as are cited that may indicate 
the interference of a proofreader. The fact 
that 1545 is not consistent in following peculi- 
arities of one of the two variants of 1533-34, 
but duplicates a few of them from both, does 
not mean that it could not have been copied 
from both variants, since two compositors, 
one using variant A and another variant B, 
could well have set up the type simultaneously 
in different forms. 

The description of such things as water- 
marks, type, blocks, and marks is almost mi- 
croscopically precise and complete. The col- 
lations, however, would have been a little 
easier to consult if a numerical summary of the 
gatherings had been added; for example, in 
the case of C: 1 + 104 + 10, i.e., 115 leaves. 
The description of principal contents should 
include the title-page and should reproduce 
the last words of the text of all the important 
divisions of the book and especially of the last 
page, indicating whether they are printed on 
the recto or the verso. Such information would 
greatly facilitate the study of such problems 
as the one dealt with above in connection with 
the lost colophon of C. Probably no two edi- 
tors agree on how an edition should be de- 
scribed, which accounts for the great variety 
of collation formulas. To avoid the confusion 


1 An introduction to bibliography for literary students 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 115-16. 
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brought about by this lack of uniformity, all 
those whose business it is to describe books 
should adopt the conventions outlined either 
in McKerrow’s Introduction to bibliography or 
preferably in W. W. Greg’s article, ‘A formu- 
lary of collation” (Library, XIV [4th ser., 
1934], 365-82). 

As far as the reviewer is able to detect, only 
two slips have escaped Gillet’s astonishing 
accuracy and vigilance. On page 28, line 20, 
he should say that one of the serious mistakes 
which Durdén makes is to refer to the 1520 
Propalladia as a quarto, not a folio. On page 
116, note 226, which reads: “We give in paren- 
theses a number of joint variants from these 
editions, most of which could have hardly have 
been derived from ‘1526’ while the reverse 
seems quite possible” should read “could quite 
well have been derived from ‘1526,’ while the 
reverse seems hardly possible.’ 

The documentation found in the footnotes 
is complete and thorough, and the elaboration 
of certain subjects relevant to the main argu- 
ment is frequently a provocative discussion of 
a whole problem in need of further study. 
This is true especially of the note on royal and 
papal privileges, which is a short essay in it- 
self on the almost untouched problem of the 
licensing of Spanish books. 

The editor’s objective estimate of the effect 
of the inquisitorial expurgation of Torres Na- 
harro corrects the exaggerated pronounce- 
ments of Martinez de la Rosa and Schack and 
documents the truer judgments of Menéndez 
y Pelayo and Cajiete. Between Martinez de 
la Rosa’s affirmations to the effect that in- 
quisitorial censorship was devastatingly severe 
and that it set back the progress of dramatic 
art in Spain by half a century and Gillet’s 
sober statement that “the Inquisition’s at- 
titude has been characterized by a generally 
goodnatured indifference, occasional moments 
of interest and sustained dogmatic concern,” 
lies the difference between a rash, impression- 
istically romantic statement based on the un- 
thinkingly accepted vogue of an oversimpli- 
fied idea and a brilliant summary which is the 
result of a thorough and disciplined considera- 
tion. 

This sample of competent criticism makes 


one look forward to the editor’s promised 
study of the literary aspects of the work of 
Torres Naharro, whose international signifi- 
cance as a man and artist of the Renaissance is 
not sufficiently appreciated. One also looks for- 
ward to the forthcoming two volumes, which 
will contain the texts of the plays, for Gillet’s 
application of bibliographical methods to 
those specific textual problems which demand 
them. As for the present volume, it is not too 
much to say that the use of such methods on a 
major scale in the solution of the preliminary 
problems connected with the books of the 
plays as a whole is, in the Hispanic field, 
epochal. 


EDMUND DE CHASCA 
University of Southern California 


Tracts and pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited 
with notes and commentary by Ras 
BuLaNncHARD. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1944. Pp. xvii+663. 

Miss Blanchard has again placed students 
of Steele in her debt by printing within the 
covers of one volume “every tract and every 
short piece of writing in pamphlet form known 
certainly to be Steele’s.’”’ Students of the period 
have long had access to the tracts composed 
by Swift on church and state matters, and 
more recently the volumes of Defoe’s Review 
have been reproduced in facsimile; these po- 
litical and ‘‘occasional” writings of Steele form 
a fitting complement to the works of Swift and 
Defoe and can now be consulted with greater 
ease and profit. Though they may not be, as 
Miss Blanchard remarks, ‘‘so informed as De- 
foe’s, so polished as Addison’s, or so powerfully 
reasoned as Swift’s,”’ they were highly influ- 
ential in their own day, and “they make rather 
thoughtful reading even now, after two cen- 
turies have gone by”’ (pp. x, xi). 

Of the thirty-three items here printed, only 
one—The Christian hero—has been edited in 
modern times, and that, too, by Miss Blan- 
chard (Oxford University Press, 1932). Several 
were published by John Nichols toward the 
close of the eighteenth century; others have 
never been reprinted since they were first 
brought out by Steele in pamphlet form. Two 
are here printed for the first time: A letter to 
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Lord (to which Miss Blanchard gives 
the title “Greatness among the moderns”’) and 
Isaack Bickerstaffe Esq. to Pasquin. Taken to- 
gether, the thirty-three pieces reveal their 
author as an energetic and, on the whole, con- 
sistent advocate of the principles of the revo- 
lution of 1688 and—after 1714—an alert de- 
fender of the Hanoverian succession against 
the dangers of Jacobitism. The most valuable 
are probably The importance of Dunkirk con- 
sider’'d (pp. 87-124) and The crisis (pp. 129- 
81), both very able presentations of the Whig 
position in 1713-14. Others, such as the sepa- 
rate publication of Englishman 57 (pp. 187- 
212) and Mr. Steele’s apology for himself and 
his writings (pp. 279-346), are worth re-read- 
ing for the light which they throw on Steele 
and his conception of his own role as publicist 
and reformer. The fragmentary Jsaack Bicker- 
staffe Esq. to Pasquin (pp. 629-33) is accom- 
panied by an interesting photograph of one 
page of the manuscript, which reveals Steele’s 
method of composition, with a wide margin to 
the left of the page used for his additions and 
corrections. 

The editing is well done. Each piece is pre- 
ceded by a short introduction giving the facts 
of publication and a sketch of the background 
necessary for an understanding of the work. 
Textual notes at the end of the volume give a 
census of copies, state precisely the source of 
the text used, and indicate textual variants 
from other, usually earlier, editions. Annota- 
tions are wanting, aside from an occasional 
query in brackets. There is a fairly complete 
index. All in all, this is an attractive and valu- 


able edition.! 
DonaLp F. Bonn 


University of Chicago 


1A collation of the text of The importance of Dun- 
kirk consider’ d reveals the following errors, in addition 
to various minor changes in spelling and capitaliza- 
tion: p. 89, 1. 12: for sitting read fitting; p. 89, 1. 33: 
for Trades read Trade; p. 91, 1. 24: for these read those; 
p. 98, 1. 1: for threats read treats; p. 101, 1. 34: for 
France read Flanders; p. 110, 1. 6: read fall in with the 
Prejudices; p. 113, 1. 23: read no Prerogative soon but 
that of being deceived; p. 114, 1. 27: for Expects read 
Expect; p. 116, 1. 31: for Cloths read Clothes; p. 117, 1. 
19: read do we think we have made a Tool of France? ; 
Pp. 118, 1. 6: for has read had; p. 118, 1. 25; for beholding 
read beholden; p. 118, 1. 38: omit further; p. 119, 1. 6: 
for further read farther; p. 120, 1. 25: for to read in; 
p. 121, 1. 17: for Honour read Honours. 
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La Jeune Indienne: comédie en un acte et en 
vers. Par CHAMForT. Avec une introduction 
par GitBertT Curnarp. (“Princeton publi- 
cations in Romance languages.’’) Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 80. 

Chamfort’s short comedy, first produced in 
Paris on April 30, 1764, is chiefly of historical 
interest: it was one of the important French 
versions of the story of Inkle and Yarico; it 
was the first French play with an American 
setting (“4 Charlestown, Colonie Angloise de 
l’Amérique Septentrionale’’); and it presented 
for the first time the figure of the Quaker on 
the French stage. The “Belton” and “Betti” 
of Chamfort’s comedy are far removed indeed 
from the faithless Inkle and the pathetic 
Yarico whose story Steele had popularized in 
the Spectator, No. 11; and the sententious 
Quaker, ‘‘Mowbrai,” adds a “philosophical” 
touch which helps to account for the popular- 
ity of the play in the 1760’s and during the 
Revolution, when it was last revived. La Jeune 
Indienne now appears, beautifully printed and 
illustrated with reproductions of contempo- 
rary engravings, in the “Princeton publica- 
tions in Romance languages,”’ with an inter- 
esting introduction by Professor Chinard. Here 
the student will find a skilful condensation of 
the chief facts of Chamfort’s career, the earlier 
history of the Inkle and Yarico legend, the 
fortunes of La Jeune Indienne after 1764, and 
a valuable discussion of the ideas in the play— 
“Primitivisme et morale bourgeoise” and 
“T’ Amérique de Chamfort.” 

In discussing the Inkle and Yarico theme, 
Professor Chinard relies, of course, in the main 
on the Inkle and Yarico album of Lawrence M. 
Price (Berkeley, Calif., 1937), which traces 
the fortunes of the story in England, France, 
and Germany (cf. MP, XXXVI [1938], 81-83). 
Professor Chinard notes (pp. 15-16) a similar- 
ity between this legend and the general atmos- 
phere of the Heroides of Ovid, though this ob- 
servation would apply more closely to the 
treatment of the theme by Dorat than to that 
by Chamfort, since Dorat’s heroic epistles fol- 
low the form of Ovid. In his comments on the 
“bourgeois” elements of Chamfort’s comedy, 
Professor Chinard is perhaps inclined to over- 
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emphasize the novelty of these elements in 
eighteenth-century France. The conte entitled 
Sara Th ... nowvelle traduite de anglois, which 
he cites (p. 21) from the Gazette littéraire de 
UV Europe of July 15, 1765, is by a French au- 
thor, Saint-Lambert, though its setting is Scot- 
land (wres de Saint-Lambert [Paris, 1813], 
II, 43-74). It was, in turn, translated into Eng- 
lish in the anonymous collection of Tales, ro- 
mances, apologues, anecdotes, and novels.... 
from the French .... (London, 1786), II, 98- 
157, under the title, “The Story of Sarah Phil- 
lips, a novel.” There is also Florian’s ‘‘Pierre: 
nouvelle allemande”’ (Florian, @wres [Paris, 
1829], I1I, 52-63), in which a lady of wealth 
marries a simple workman, though here, too, 
the French author has placed the action in a 
foreign country. Professor Chinard’s brief but 
illuminating remarks on “L’Amérique de 
Chamfort” suggest the possibility of further 
study of this writer as an advocate for New 
World ideas of liberty and equality (cf. espe- 
cially the “Mélanges de littérature et d’his- 
toire”’ in Vol. III of Chamfort’s Zwvres com- 
plétes, ed. P. R. Auguis [Paris, 1824]). 

The text of La Jeune Indienne reproduces 
that of the first edition (Paris: Cailleau, 1764) 
without modernization. Professor Chinard 
writes: 

Une enquéte que nous ne pouvons reproduire 
ici permet d’affirmer que les lettres majuscules 
étaient souvent employées au dix-septiéme et au 
dix-huitiéme siécles pour donner a certains mots 
soit plus de “dignité,’’ comme le disait Louis 
Racine, soit une valeur “emphatique” pour em- 
ployer une expression de Diderot. Il en était de 
méme des signes de ponctuation qui étaient 
souvent destinés 4 marquer non pas tant de 
coupes conformes & la syntaxe que des pauses et 
des nuances de diction [p. 74]. 


It is good to see these principles announced for 
the publication of an eighteenth-century text. 
The text of La Jeune Indienne is, in the main, 
faithfully reproduced, though in certain in- 
stances both capitalization and punctuation 
have been silently modernized (cf. pp. 38, 41, 
43-44, 47, 49-53, 55, 58-60, 64-66, 70-71). 
On page 45, line 21, cette enfant has been 
changed to cet enfant; on page 64, line 7, a long 
s has been misread (read: Viens, puisqu’ils sont 
méconnus); and on page 70, line 4, one half- 


line has been inadvertently repeated and an- 
other dropped out (read: Ah! je scais que chez 
vous on méprise/Quiconque en recevant des 
dons... ). These are the only serious errors in 
an otherwise well-edited text. 


Donawp F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 


Letters of Dora Wordsworth. Edited, with an 
introduction, by Howarp P. Vincent. Chi- 
cago: Packard & Co., 1944. Pp. x+98. 

By means of about thirty previously un- 
published letters and reprints of a few others to 
supply links, this little book tells the story of a 
pleasant friendship from 1825 to 1832 between 
Wordsworth’s daughter and Maria Jane Jews- 
bury, older sister of Jane Carlyle’s friend, 
Geraldine Jewsbury. Relations began when 
Miss Jewsbury, an ardent “blue” about four 
years older than Dora, who was then not quite 
twenty-one, sent Wordsworth a volume of her 
work, dedicated to him and accompanied by a 
letter indicating devoted discipleship. The 
great man was sufficiently flattered to reply— 
critically but with an effort to be kind, though 
with his usual attitude toward nearly all poet- 
ry except his own, he expressed a preference for 
her prose above her verse. A little later Jane 
was invited to spend part of the summer (1825) 
with the Wordsworths and became “my dear- 
est friend” to Dora. Such she continued to be 
until communication apparently ceased after 
her marriage in 1832 to William K. Fletcher, a 
chaplain in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, with whom she went to India, only to 
die of cholera within about fourteen months. 
Diligent readers of Wordsworth’s later poems 
may recall that two of them, written in 1829, 
were prompted by a gift from Jane to Dora 
and accompanied by notes appreciative of 
Jane’s merits ([Globe ed.], pp. 668-71). 

Nearly all the new letters printed by Vin- 
cent belong to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and they include three by Dorothy 
Wordsworth which apparently were not avail- 
able to De Selincourt for his elaborate edition 
of the letters of William and Dorothy. Num- 
bers 6 and 7 (pp. 29, 30), here printed as if new, 
were included in Some letters of the Wordsworth 
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family, edited by L. N. Broughton (Cornell 
University Press, 1942). 

Dora’s letters can hardly be called impor- 
tant, but they are charming and show a liveli- 
ness and sense of humor astonishing in her 
father’s daughter. Occasional bits about fa- 
mous acquaintances are interesting. Thus Sir 
Walter Scott in 1825 was “the pleasantest Crea- 
ture I ever met with” (p. 24); but “I cannot 
endure Lockart—his smile haunts me like an 
evil thing” (p. 25). Mrs. Hemans is several 
times mentioned with enthusiasm. In the 
spring of 1830 “Hartley Coleridge has [been] a 
very good & tidy boy lately—not been vaga- 
bonding any” (p. 74). Dora has much to say 
of her father’s intermittent trouble with his 
eyes; of his hostility to “this stupid Reform 
bill—which is driving him mad” (p. 87); of un- 
pleasant experiences when, tempted by the 
money offered, he sent poems to the Keepsake, 
only to find that its proprietors claimed to 
have bought “his name for 5£ a year” and he 
is not to be “at liberty to write in any other 
annual” (p. 53). 

On the annuals, by the way, the notes are 
inaccurate. Alaric Watts’s Literary souvenir was 
not the first of them in England (p. 21); Forget 
me not, published by Ackermann, began two 
years earlier. Nor was Reynolds (p. 51) pub- 
lisher of the Keepsake: Frederic Mansel Rey- 
nolds, son of Frederick the playwright, was its 
editor. The Heath mentioned on the same 
page—Charles Heath, an important engraver 
who had a hand in many annuals and other il- 
lustrated books—was one of the publishers of 
the Keepsake. 

Difficulties in deciphering Dora’s writing 
are mentioned in the preface. Apparently her 
“Editor” and “Edith” looked very much alike, 
with the amusing result that ‘Editor Southey” 
appears (p. 28) where Southey’s daughter 
Edith is clearly meant, and “Edith of the 
Keepsake” (p. 39) where only “Editor’’ fits 
the sense. Some other readings look suspicious, 
for example, “shall taring at all in Babel’ (p. 
82), where “tarry” must be meant. A long list 
of errata not chargeable to crabbed handwrit- 
ing could also be made. The sonnet quoted at 
the beginning is No. 1 in Part III (not II) of 
Ecclesiastical sonnets; we find ‘the milder cli- 
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mate might succeeded”’ (p. 9); two misspellings 
on page 19 that are not in De Selincourt’s text, 
which is being copied; various other evidences 
of printing carelessness unfortunate in an other- 


wise attractive book. 
GeorGcE L. Mars 


University of Chicago 


Bibliography of the published writings of John 
Stuart Mill. Edited from his manuscript by 
Nay MacMuinn, J. R. Hatnps, and JAMES 
McNas McCrimmon. (“Northwestern Uni- 
versity studies in the humanities,”’ No. 12.) 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University, 
1945. Pp. xiv+101. 

This volume reproduces a bibliography of 
the works of John Stuart Mill contained in a 
notebook found in the portion of the collection 
of Mill manuscripts which was acquired by the 
London School of Economics after the collec- 
tion was sold in the 1920’s by the estate of a 
niece of Helen Taylor, daughter of Mrs. Mill. 
The original is not in Mill’s own hand, but it 
was obviously prepared under his direction 
and was probably dictated by him from notes 
to some person of limited education, if one may 
judge from the spelling, especially of proper 
names. 

The editors provide for each entry more ex- 
act and fuller bibliographical information. In 
all but two or three instances they are able to 
locate the items referred to, although in many 
cases the information provided by the original 
manuscript was incomplete. They also give for 
each item a brief note descriptive of its con- 
tents. These notes are generally helpful; but, 
as is usual in such cases, they cannot be un- 
qualifiedly relied upon for accuracy, at least 
where the subject matter is not within the 
fields of specialization of the editors. In one in- 
stance at least—the letter on Absenteeism in 
the Morning chronicle (1825) (p. 7)—the edi- 
tors’ note attributes to Mill very nearly the 
exact reverse of his actual position. 

The bibliography within its limits seems to 
be substantially complete and to be wholly 
free from improper inclusions. But the edi- 
tors in their preface go somewhat too far when 
they say that it accounts for “practically 
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everything that Mill had put into print” (p. 
ix) and that it accounts for “practically every- 
thing from his pen that got into print” (p. xii). 
This latter statement should, of course, be 
read as intended to apply only to Mill’s life- 
time. The editors provide a list of posthumous- 
ly published works (p. xiin.), but it is not a 
complete one. Even with respect to writings of 
Mill printed during his lifetime, some omissions 
can be cited, and it would not be safe to assume 
that others are not discoverable. The editors 
apparently relied mainly upon a checking of 
the notebook with the allusions to published 
writings in Mill’s Autobiography for their ap- 
praisal of its completeness (cf. preface, p. ix n.). 
But as the bibliography, according to their 
own testimony, was probably prepared as an 
aid to writing the Autobiography, this cannot 
be regarded as an independent check. More- 
over, Mill deliberately left out letters and 
speeches which appeared in print after 1865 
(cf. Preface, pp. ixn. and 96); reprints and 
new editions during his lifetime are only par- 
tially accounted for in the original bibliog- 
raphy and in the editors’ notes; and at least 
one item written by Mill was published be- 
tween the apparent time of preparation of this 
bibliography and his death (a review of an 
Italian book on taxation which appeared in the 
Fortnightly review, March, 1873, pp. 396-98). 

As indications of still other omissions, the 
following notes may be of interest. In his 
Autobiography, Mill gives the number of arti- 
cles contributed by him to the Westminster 
review as thirteen, but the notebook records 
only twelve (cf. p. 10 n.). The additional items 
in the Westminster review, attributed to Mill 
by Alexander Bain in his John Stuart Mill: a 
criticism (London, 1882), seem on internal and 
other evidence not likely to be from his pen. 
But Mill wrote jointly with William Ellis the 
article on MecCulloch’s Discourse on political 
economy in the July, 1825, number of the West- 
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minster review (cf. E. K. Blyth, Life of William 
Ellis [2d ed.; London, 1892], p. 352). The at- 
tributions to Mill of contributions to the 
Monthly repository, made in Francis E. 
Mineka, The dissidence of dissent: the Monthly 
repository, 1806-1838 (Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 
417, include several items not listed in the 
notebook but, from their character, plausibly 
to be regarded as his. G. J. Holyoake (Sizxty 
years of an agitator’s life [London, 1892], I, 216) 
attributes to Mill the obituary of Francis 
Place in the Spectator in 1854. Mill contributed 
some paragraphs to the article by Bisset on his 
father, James Mill, in the seventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (cf. Andrew Bis- 
set, Essays on historical truth [London, 1871], 
pp. 12n. and 103 n.). The listing in the note- 
book of Mill’s botanical writings seems to be 
incomplete (cf. Henry Triman, “His [i.e., 
Mill’s] botanical studies,” in John Stuart Mill, 
his life and works [New York, 1873], pp.44—45). 

Alexander Bain (Autobiography [London, 
1904], p. 197 n.) states that John Stuart Mill 
prepared for the Examiner in 1848 a notice of 
Bain’s lecture “On the applications of science 
to human health and well-being.” This volume 
of the Examiner has not been available to me 
for checking. 

The editors have failed to locate an item in 
the notebook listed as an “article on wages and 
profits, capital & prices, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Times of 1 May 1825” because of 
inability to find any record of a periodical by 
this name. My colleague, Professor George L. 
Marsh, has drawn my attention to the follow- 
ing advertisement which appeared in the Exz- 
aminer of January 16, 1825, p. 48: “New 
Weekly Paper. On Saturday, the 22d instant, 
will be published, the First Number of the 
Edinburgh Times, a Weekly Newspaper, to be 
conducted:on liberal principles, etc.” 

JacoB VINER 
University of Chicago 
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